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FOREWORD 


It is now twenty-five years since the University of Alberta 

Opened it& doors in a very youthful prov ince, i n Westetn _ 

^ G&ad^ A qu^er of a centuryiis^ a significant period.?-.In ' 
many respects the last twenty-fivS yegx^^ are unusuaUy signi¬ 
ficant; Within this period new scientific knowledge has in¬ 
fluenced philosophic thought, and new ec&nomic conditions 
have had fundamental sociological 1sonsequenQe$. ,.jln‘order 
fittingly to mark the occasion in the history of^e Uniyer- , ^ 
sity a series of public lectures was arranged, the pufp'tiSi^f 
which was to set forth some of the outstanding contributions 
to thought and to knowledge which have been the gift of 
the last quarter century. With the exception of the third 
lecmr^, to which some additions have been made, the lectures 
are reproduced in this book practically as they were deUvered 
at the University of Alberta. 

Though the treatment is necessarily selective, there is a 
comprehensiveness in this symposium sufficient to convey to 
the reader an outline picture of some fields of thought in 
which university men have been interested, and to which 
universities have made their contributions, in a period during 
which a young university has endeavoured to play its part in 
a pioneer country. 

R. C. Wallace 

. President of the University of Alberta 
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THE HIGHER LEARNING 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CONFLICT 

BY 

Professor_ WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


If one covdd allow himself any degree of expressed dissatis¬ 
faction over the assignments to the commemoration lecturers 
on this twenty-fifth anniversary, I should feel disposed to 
claim that doubtful privilege for myself. It does not fall to 
my lot, unformnately for me and perhaps in the issue in- 
fehcitously for my hearers, to describe in this initial lecture 
the subject which my training and hfe-work might be con¬ 
sidered as best quahf^g me to discuss, namely, the trend of 
development in classical studies during the period under 
review. I am compelled rather to discuss, not the dehghtful 
minutiae of classic^ scholarship, but, if I am to do my duty, 
highly controversial and debatable topics. First there is the 
question of what constimtes the higher learning and what is 
its proper ideal, and then inevitably the relation of that sub¬ 
stance and of that spiritual aim to the agitated life of that 
world in which the university finds its existence determined 
to-day. Manifestly this is likely to be a field in which there 
is room for pronoimced differences of opinion; it will also 
be a field in which these opinions are passionately beheved 
and strenuously maintained. It would be palpably absurd 
for me to claim that I possess any special immunity from the 
_ prevailing epidemic. As a matter of faa I am not enough of 
an academftian not to beheve passionately in the things of 
•which I am convinced, nor sufficiently inanimate not to 
betray my interest in advocating thd'se opinions with such 
powers as I possess. My sole hope then can be that I shall 
contrive in these controversial matters to explain my position 
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with some measure of humanitas, that if I may not discuss my 
special department, I may at least exempHfy it. 

As for my tide, “The Higher Learning: Twenty-Five 
Years of Conflict ”, there is no snobbishness imphed in the use 
of the phrase “higher learning It points to the instruction 
and the research of the university not as something remote 
from other learning and ahen to it, but rather as constituting 
the true keystone *in the arch of the scheme of general educa¬ 
tion in any modem civiHsed state. To be sure, it does not 
follow-by-any-means-that-any-large-proportion-of-those— 
whom the nation early introduces to the processes of mental 
training shall ever arrive at that stage designated by the words 
“higher learning”, a point with which I shall subsequently 
deal; the higher learning is intimately associated with the 
lower processes, but it is or should be distinguished from 
them by a highly selective eHmination designed to achieve 
an intellectual government of the best. This is aristocratic, of 
course, but no error could be more fundamental than that of 
confusing aristocracy and snobbishness. The true aristocrat, 
by whatever method determined, is never a snob, and the 
snob is merely a person unsuccessfully seeking to attain 
that essential fineness of aristocracy which for ever eludes 
him. V 

As there is no snobbishness implied in the first part of my 
tide, so there is no self-deception practised in the second part. 
There is no use in crying “Peace! Peace! ” when there is no 
peace, no sense in pretending that we are at ease in Zion. 
The forces of oiu: age in their swift impact upon one another 
have brought not peace but a sword. The university’s en¬ 
vironment to-day is not a pleasant and well-ordered society 
governed by the hypothesis of 

God bless the squire and his relations 

And keep us in our proper stations, 

but a turbulent surge of human struggle in which everything 
that the past regarded as axiomatic is being called in question. 
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It is a conflict which exists not simply in the concrete form in 
which we most frequently conceive it, but far more subtly in 
every single mind to a degree commensurate with the indi¬ 
vidual’s ability to grasp the extent to which the old is being 
challenged a outrance by the new in every phase of the 
social, pohrical,, and economic order. Now the university 
may be at its best not of this world, but it is certainly 
in it, and because it is in it, it must of necessity pause 
every pnce in so often to consider what that fact of being 
^.~in-dt-imphes—That-must-.seEve_as„a_jusQficarion fo r the 
short historical sketch which follows of the view taken 
at different times by the university as to its function _^and 
end, a view which will always be found to bear a close 
, relation to the currents of the general hfe of man from epoch 
to epoch.1 

In the Middle Age which, whatever its failings in the eyes 
of the ultra-modem man, was distinguished for the rise of 
the universities, this unifying principle for function and .end 
was clearly discerned and resolutely pursued in that unitas 
intellectus within which faith and knowledge are one, a 
harmony which found its highest revelation in the oneness 
of God with man. Khowledge was for the most part repre¬ 
sented in the speculative faculty of mind, and the goal was 
trath, which of course in the final analysis was God. So to 
St Thomas Aquinas the xmiversity was the home of specu¬ 
lative thought, and by that speculative thought man and 
God were to be brought into a perfect unity. Nothing could 
better give his ideal in this regard, which has always remained 
the ideal of the CathoUc university as we see it explained in 
John Henry Cardinal Newman’s Idea of a University for 
instance, than a sentence of his own which will not, I trust, 
lose by quotation in the Latin, especially if I am generous 

^ Those who have read Professor Kotschnig’s introduction to the 
series of papers collected in the volume entided The^University in a 
Changing World will have no difficulty in recognising the source of this 
• section of my lecture. 
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enough to emulate the Loeb Hbrary and supply a translation . . 
confronting the original:' 

Intellectus speculativus est qui, quod apprehendit non ordinat ad opus, sed ad 
solam veritatis considerationem. 

The specdarive understanding is that which does not apply what it 
apprehends to practical work but to the sole consideration of the truth. 

I do notwish to prejudge before discussing them odierld^s 
which have since appeared, but I shall assume the responsi- 

bihty of sa ying, eyenjhus.earlv„in_this-historical sketch,-that,- 

making allowance for a certain change of content in the 
meaning of words which comes inevitably with time, it would 
be difficult to find anywhere a nobler statement of the highest 
purpose of a university than those I have just quoted. 

The advent of the classical humanism of the renaissance of 
ancient learning affected this earher ideal of course and inevit¬ 
ably so; wherever and whenever humanism has flourished, of 
necessity there has been a strong emphasis placed on the actual 
performance and the high potentiahties of man. Yet it was 
not thought or found necessary in the age of the classical 
reriaissance to sever God from man; the problem was rather 
that of maintaining the old unitas intellectus by demonstrating 
that the more widely extended view of man the creamre was 
still concihable with the existing conception of God the 
creator, in oneness with whom the man of 1500 might find- 
as successfully as the man of 1300 the principle of a unifi ed 
idea for the namre of things, seen and unseen alike. No-' 
where is this effect of the classical renaissance to maintain the 
earher unity more clearly and more beautifully manifested 
than in the Hfe and work of that brflhant scholar Pico della 
Mirandola, whose tomb in San Marco in Florence with the 
noble epitaph by Angelo PoHziano is a sort of Mecca for all 
who have loved lear ning . 

But humanism is not, I should judge, a soil particularly 
adapted for the propagation of faith, and the unitas intellectus 
of the thirteenth century passes through the crucible of the 
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fifteenth to emerge in the eighteenth in a new principle of 
unity not given to compromise, the principle of reason; “in 
reason it (the eighteenth century) found both the unity of 
the world and the way to understand it Now at this point 
the experience of the Greek race will stand us in good stead 
when we see the brilhant and penetrating rationahsm of 
the age of Pericles, as assured of its method and its goal as 
any period of thought has ever been,-living-cheek hy-jowi- 
with the thorough-going utihtarianism of the Peiraeus or 
~“Harbor”~p 25 ty ^i^ch was wholly concerned with new 
forms of production and new fields of commerce. It is a 
situation in which a unification of ideal is difficult of achieve¬ 
ment, one in which utihty is hkely to gain the upper hand 
over reason though reason in the first instance justifies utihty, 
one in which a Kleon is likely to seem in the end more 
desirable than a Pericles. Thus,in the eighteenth century the 
scholarly rationahsm of humanism was presently employed 
to justify on “reasonable ” grounds things far removed from 
a genuine philosophy of rationahsm; indeed we may come 
to ourselves with something of a start when we are told that 
“in the last few decades of the i8th century, very much as at 
present, we find an abundance of proposals to replace the 
universities altogether by professional and technical schools ”. 

Time will scarcely permit a detailed consideration of the 
Romantic protest at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
against a decadent rationahsm confusing the rational and the 
useful, more particularly as it was only a brief interlude 
between one period of so-called practicahty and another, 
though practicahty was in the later phase to take on a more 
exalted form and, for a time at least, to be guided byymore 
exalted principles. This much, however, should be said, as it 
is significant for the treatrnentofthirwhole topic; in Roman¬ 
ticism, both in^e-urdversity ideal and in hteramre, a new 
unity-wasTafTeast for the time being, effected. Man was no 
'^longer to stand off and view Nature m a cold, objective 
manner, but was to recognise it rather as his alter ego. It is a 
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period which, even though it produces pathetic fallacies filled 
with a dubious sentimentahsm ahen to the classic spirit, 
generates as well warm enthusiasms not devoid of high senti¬ 
ment, even if skirting close to sentimentality. The unitas * 
intellectus is not now that of man observed in God and thus 
finding a unifying principle, but that of man and nature 
identified to achieve a new and subtle harmony. It is noted 
" by observers that at this point philosophy remms again to 
the dominantposition in the universities; the intellectus specu- 
-/ijnVws-of-St-Thomas-AquinaS'is-looking-once-again'^to'the 
sole consideration of the truth ”, though this truth is imagi¬ 
natively, and not logically conceived. 

In the scientific era which followed and eclipsed Romanti¬ 
cism a new unity was achieved for a time at least; instead of 
the oneness of man with God, or the oneness of man with 
nature, the new unitas intellectus is the oneness of man with 
"the-mater-ial-Hniverse ^ “Man is mat ter, and as such can be 
explained by the same methods as are used-in .thepiatural 
sciences.” There are to be no pre-suppositions; vorausset —— 
zungslose Wissenschaft has arrived. It will devote itself to 
factual knowledge, and the possession of factual knowledge 
wiU in the eiid lead us into all truth; being truth itself. 
“Science”, said Thomas Huxley, “means to teach in the 
strongest manner the great truth embodied in the Christian 
conception of entire surrender to the will of God. Sit down 
before the facts as a httle child, give up preconceived notions, 
or you shall learn nothing.” This is very beautiful in its con¬ 
ception and very reassuring in its certainty; “have the faith 
of a little child, look nature straight in the eye, and she will 
yield you all her mysteries ”. But, as Mr J. W. Krutch of 
the New York Nation suggests, Huxley did not think that 
the mysteries were either very numerous or very elusive; 
“formally, and for the sake of argument, he declared his 
^wUhngness to know the worst about inan and the universe, 
but he was serenely confident that that worst was not very 
bad”. ■ 
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I have said, and I beheve it to be entirely correct, that 
science is the objective pursuit of factual knowledge. Yet I 
think it will be noted by almost anyone who cares to look 
into the matter at all that the facts which science so labori¬ 
ously and so painstakingly accumulates require to have two 
things at least said about them. In the first place there is very 
little value, philosophically speaking, in facts by themselves; 
it is in their interpretation that the value Hes, and a fact of 
consequence is rarely self-interpreting. In the second place, 
-neitheir-the“facts-of“science'nor“the~interpretations“put'6n“ 
them by science itself give us any better idea of the real 
purpose of human life, if any, than the speculations of the 
humanists or even of the theologians; indeed both these latter 
groups, considering man in his social relations as they are 
more or less boimd to do, are really as a usual thing much 
more hopeful and much more suggestive than science. No 
mero collection of facts about the physical envelope of exist¬ 
ence advances one iota our idea of what that physical en¬ 
velope or our life Within it is for, of why it came into being 
and is lived; yet collecting facts, the increase of factual know¬ 
ledge, is the work of science. The moment it begins to 
hypothesise, that is, to pass beyond thc-point of providing 
general laws for the co-ordination of the single phenomena 
into generic groups, it becomes metaphysical in its character, 
as can be readily seen from the speculations ofjearis, Edding¬ 
ton, or Whitehead. At this point of course it passes into 
philosophy, and the old name “natural philosophy” begins 
to acquire new significances. And it is worth while observing 
that, while the facts of science have worked havoc upon 
certain things which ancient theologies have, insisted on re¬ 
garding as facts, these same facts of science have not explained 
what life is for. 

There has thus naturally been a notable decline in the high 
spirits which attended the launching of the great scientific 
quest in the 1850’s. Partly, to be sure, this is due to the fact 
that nothing in life is ever quite up to expectations, and 
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science has not been exempt from this sad truth of experi¬ 
ence. But it is also due to the discovery by the scientists 
themselves that back of the facts of scientific knowledge as 
understood some.years ago there lie, according to our present 
information, other facts, behind which stiU other facts lurk 
concealed. Thus the consciousness is dawning at last even on 
the most convinced scientists that the best which science can 
ever offer is to hound the fact a litde farther back. And of 
course when you arrive at your ultimate point as you surely 
wU,_jhe_pjoblem,stilLis: A^hence-came-thisTast-fact,-this''‘ 
remotest conclusion, to which the investigation has been 
pushed ? And even if we felt sure that we could solve the 
riddle of the universe by chasing down the ultimate fact, 
there would still, I fear, be a just d6ub't in regard to our being 
able to do the chasing, because nothing is more certain than 
the limitation of man’s scientific'attainments by the capacity 
of his senses.. Factual knowledge is knowledge sensorily ap¬ 
prehended, and the senses have their very definite Umits, 
even though rhan h^ been created but a litde lower than the 
angek 

But when the spirit of modem science came into the uni¬ 
versity, these things were'inadequately apprehended, and the 
fascination of a specious promise of certitude, and quite early 
certitude besides, proved all-dominant. “Real knowlecige is 
obtained at last, and this means power—power over the 
world, whose secrets are at last discovered.” In this convic¬ 
tion the universities were once again united; they were all 
following the course which could not fail in the end to lead 
to truth, the ultimate trath of things as they are. A new 
unifying influence had been uncovered; the spirit of research 
is the only real Holy Spirit of humanity. Nor can there be 

y doubt of the vitalising quality of this new spirit thirty or 
forty years ago when the older men of the staff of this 
university were receiving their early training; under its in¬ 
fluence the universities of the world once again, for a time 
at least, became true homes of the higher learning, animated 
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in this newest field of human endeavour by what the best 
thought of the world from Plato and Aristotle down has 
most admired and most praised, the love of learning for its own 
sake. 

The importance of science is greatly exaggerated for the 
mass of mankind through its practical applications in the 
various wonder-machines of our modem Hfe, every one‘of 
which of course depends for its existence, at least in its present 
form, upon the labour of pure science. To the generahty, 
”Sttd”eveirf6^m^who“shouldlibtrbejusTdf the genefaHr^ 

Ae greatAess of science appears to he in its power to function 
as a magician creating something out of nothing, or in any 
event effecting some extraordinary transmutation. I need 
hardly take the time to point out the danger of this view, 
first, because science, practically and commercially apphed, 
may not be able to continue to provide show-pieces indefi- ■' 
nkely, or at aU events, not be able to continue to stimulate 
an appetite which has become thoroughly jaded by a succes¬ 
sion of marvels; second, because science is Hable to find 
herself compelled increasingly to play the showman instead 
of being the scholar. 

And here we confront a very real danger of which I feel in, p, 
honour bound to speak at some length and with some frank- " O 
ness. For it may be remembered that when a short time since 
we were discussing the passing of the unifying conception of 
the university from humanism to rationdism, it was noted 
how rationahsm soon found it hard to preserve her identity 
separate and independfent from that of utihty. “To do the 
reasonable thing ”—the phrase is ambiguous; it may mean to ’ 
act stricdy in accordance with reason or it may mean to be 
accommodating according to the interpretation put upon 
“reasonable” by the generahty. But to them the “reason- ' 
able” thing is something that makes for their comfort and 
convenience, so that the “reasonable” thing for them means 
the useful thing, in the sense that they can use it. Thus, as we 
have recorded, the end of the eighteenth century saw launched 
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an abundance of proposals to replace the universities alto¬ 
gether by professional and technical schools. Is our own 
time so very different if at all; And if it is not very different, 
is not that condition the outcome of scientific rationahsm ? 

Science therefore, not intentionally to be sure, except in 
very rare cases,' has re-created a set of circumstances in which - 
a large body of persons, wholly enamoured of certain of her 
practical results, would either make the university purely 
scientific, or would, like their eighteenth-century predeces- . 

sors, dispense_with_the-university-to-establish-some-sort"of- 

glorified trade-school where they could get “results”, some 
new gadget for their automobiles, a new radio tube, or some 
other automatic buffer against the supposed ills of life. Buf 
of course a trade-school, estimable as it may be for its ovra 
purposes, can never be a university, nor can a university with 
no side but a science side escape the danger of sHding, at a 
pace quickly acceleratied, into a sort of select trade-school. 
Where the balance is destroyed, it will be found that the true 
university speedily ceases to be. That in the spirit which I 
have touched on here a real menace exists even to science 
itself is well recognised by all leading scientists. To illustrate 
that menacing spirit I may quote the complaint once voiced 
to me by a prominent surgeon directed against the require¬ 
ment of physics and chemistry for students of medicine. 
According to this authority the objection was that the study 
of these fundamental sciences kept the medical student firom 
getting quite as quickly at the real work of his profession. 
Physics and chemistry as a matter of fact stood to him in 
precisely, the same hght as Latin, History, or Enghsh Litera¬ 
ture. He thought he was a professional man; he was actually 
only a high-grade artisan. 

But there is of course another way of subtly dealiri^ with 
this urge for utihtarian “results”. Since it feels that pro¬ 
fessional and technical schools really ought to replace the 
universities which are, after all, only the late-hngering sup¬ 
porters of a moribund tradition, it might be well to concihate 
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it by taking into the university scheme all sorts of technical 
and professional units. There is hardly any trend more ob¬ 
vious in the university Ufe of to-day. In the case of the state- 
financed and state-controlled university we may naturally 
expect a very close reflection of general pubhc opinion which, 
not feeling quite at home with those abstracrions in which the 
chief glory bf the university has always resided, approves 
schools whose results are concrete enough for it to see, touch, 
taste, handle, and even smell. Furthermore as that great 
modem sophist the state has undertaken to teacEeveryfedy 
anything or anybody everything, the quesrion of expense 
arises, and it seems more economical to have one “plant” 
than two, irrespective of the congeniaHty or the contrary of 
whatever things may in that way be thrown together, for 
better or for worse, without even the prospect that death 
may them part. In-the c^e of the privately endowed univerr^ 
sity the man 'with the;.^oney is, naturally enough, r^thCT 
partial to the means whefeby he made it, and leans yearningly 
towards a school of this, or a chair of that, where the school 
or the chair relates itself to his experience. The real question 
is of course not whether it relates itself to his-experience, but 
to a sound idea of a university. There are the cases to be sure 
in which an astute and diplomatic university president pre¬ 
vails artfully on such a donor to forget Brewing and to 
remember Classical Archaeology; the age of miracles is not 
entirely past. And there is the further consideration that may 
properly be added here, that the various technical and pro¬ 
fessional schools like to attach themselves or to be attached 
to a university, because the term “university” is an historic 
appellation, honouring with the lustre of years and of a once 
very exclusive tradition all those who are included under it. 

The usual justification for including technical and pro¬ 
fessional schools in the university is like the explanation that 
some wives give for their marriages, namely, that they 
married their husbands to reform them. It is urged that if 
these schools are included in the university, the tone of these 
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various teclmical callings which they represent will be greatly : 

raised to the advantage of all concerned. I do not challenge 
for a moment the sincerity of many who put this argument 
forward, but I cannot feel from my own experience, now , 
grown longer than I care at all times to think upon, that the 
actual results support their contention. A marriage some¬ 
times hfts up, but it often drags dow. It is unwise to mix 
in one group young persons of whom some are pursuing 
practical and purely utihtarian courses, while others are pro- 
-fessing-the-desire of-a liberal ctJturerbecause^young"pefsons 
are not able to discern the long-range values of hberal culture 
as compared with the promise of early profit suggested by 
technical and professional studies, and those who are engaged . 
in receiving a purely mefital training fahcy themselves in-the 
immamrity of adolescence inferior to those who are using 
their fingers.^ The whole reaction on the higher learning is 
no doubt extremely unfortunate, all the more so because it 
is based on totally erroneous conceptions of both education 
and hfe. I do not know of any way in which an institution 
simply by aggregating groups of aspirant technicians under . 
the name university can ever inspire the idea of the Whole 
in those who are all too obviously interested only in a Parr, 
and I greatly fear that by exhibiting in a rather generous 
profusion groups who are the servants of a Part, it flatly and 
directly discourages conscientious seekers of the Whole. That 
the universities hat^e generally and persistently accepted thiK-, 
pangatherum pohery and more so than ever in these tyyenty- 
five years is, of course, no evidence ofits vaHdity; itis oh the 
contrary morejjrobable that its acceptance mer^y represents 
that spirit of accommodation to the current’social and eco- 

' This is not my observation alone. The same note' has been sounded 
from other countries,- especially Germany. See, in T/te University in a 
Changing World, the fral^.and plain words in Dr Martin Doeme’s paper. 

“If this practical and professional-ininded type (of student) gains the 
upper hand among the students, the existence of the university appears ^ ' 
to be seriously menaced” (p. 65). 
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nomic life qf the circumambient world, which has; been 
judged by observers in many countries to be the most con¬ 
spicuous featur;)^;of university hfe in this last quarter century. 
This accommodatioii has taken several forms. 

One interesting type, already strongly marked in the 
German universities immediately before the Great War, but 
developed in sill the fuUness of an unshamed pubHcity in 
post-war days in Russia and Italy, is nationalistic adaptation. 
In these cases the nation has evolved certain doctrines of state 
“which~demandTqf^the“cmzenfwtli authoritarian sewrity an 
all-embracing obedience, and the universities have, no doubt 
in large part through force of necessity, become in their 
several nhcrocosms perfect reflections of. the macrocosm 
■within which they exist. Nor have there been lacking philo¬ 
sophic attempts on the part of Russian university men to, 
justify the new order in university education in that coimtry, 
and the fine Itahan hand of professors in the home of Fascism 
appears in many treatises in which the general thesis is main¬ 
tained, with all the skill that casuistry can confer, that, as 
Italy, has attained the ideal of perfect freedom, so the Italian 
universities display in all its beauty what intellectual instim- 
tions nurtured in this perfect freedom can achieve. The fate 
of German universities under the iron heel of ruthlessness 
with which a Hider will tread upon them belongs in this 
same paragraph; they -will become trade-schools and pro¬ 
fessional schools on the one hand, or apologists for the 
regime upon the other.. 

But I am afraid that the self-righteous satisfaction -with 
which we turn froqi the spectacle now presented to gods and 
mortals by the universities of Russia, Italy, and prospectively 
Germany, thanking God widi even more pubhcity^than the 
Pharisee achieved that, we are not as other men, even these 
foreigners, has m fact Httle rationahty behind it, and perhaps 
the humble figure and language pf the pubhcan might better 
become us did we only kno'w iU'-What we reprobate funda¬ 
mentally in theamiversities of these countries is not that they 
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seek to justify.the standing order within which they exist, 
but that the standing order within which they exist happens 
to be, at least for the time being, distasteful to ourselves. And 
because that is the case we are unreasonable enough to think 
poorly of their institutions of higher learning, forgetting that 
there are other points of view diametrically opposed to our 
complacency—What-we-say-of~them7-they-say-of-us;-yflfcM/(j— 
de te narratur. Perhaps we had better examine the state’ of our 
own house. 

In order to be clear as to what we are to undertake in this 
examination let us remind ourselves that our objection to 
Russigp and Itahan universities is base^ on their subjection 
to the regime prevailing in those countries, hftonsequence, 
should we wish our institutions to make a favourable show¬ 
ing by way of contrast, it would be necess^ for us to 
' demonstrate,that they are distinguished for their independ¬ 
ence of the economic and poHtical world within which they 
function. I am sure that the moment the nature of the task 
is outlined, an uneasy Jeeling must be the portion of all 
thinking men, especially of those who know with any degree 
ofmtimacy the academic world. We are forced in honesty to 
ask ourselves this question: Leaving Russia, Italy, and the 
Germany of fo-morrow to one side, are the universities of 
France, Britain, the United States and Canada, dispassionate 
observers of the standing order or simply appanages and 
sateUites of it ’ A very dismrbing question to those who have 
any high notions of academic freedom, and somewhat irritat¬ 
ing as well to those who, while not sincerely in favour of 
academic freedom, hke to be thought so; their name is 
Legion, for they are many. However, dsturbing or irritating 
as it may be, this question should be asked and in some 
manner answered. 

Nobody who moves to any-extent whatever in the great 
society which ties outside university walls and engages in 
any degree in what we may here agree to call the practical 
functions of the worldpcan fail to be.cognisant that an eco- 
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nomic struggle of the first order is now well under way. 
The objects, of the struggle are pretty clearly defined and 
some of the batde areas are well delimited, although it is 
proving difficult to keep them locahsed. Every theory rested 
upon so cheerfully in the past as being a kind of inspired pro¬ 
nouncement by a Holy Spirit of Economics is challenged, 
"ahdlhafliblbnger m‘er 3 y .bj^^ap-box orators but by men 
of birth, intellect, education, and even fortune. The most 
conservative orators and organs of pubHc opinion are admit¬ 
ting that changes of far-reaching character are impending, 
and, are principally concenied to see that the changes are 
made, when made they must be, by their immediate friends. 
The world is full of the sound of preparation for what may 
easily proye to be the conflict of the ages, the Armageddon 
of prophecy. ^ 

Meantime what of the universities? Let us take the single 
greatest economic fact of the last fifteen years, the' planned 
economy of the Soyiet Repubhcs. If students of our univer¬ 
sities are famtiiar vhth this fact and its imphcations, it will 
hardly be claimed that they have the universities to thank for 
it, but of course the truth is,that only a very small firacdon of 
them are cognisi^t of its rmge and significance at all. The 
attitude of the univerdries is: non possumus; “we cannot 
touch it”. But on educational grounds this is wholly inde¬ 
fensible. It is said that university smdents are not sufficiently 
mature to hear detailed discussions of modem economic 
problems, but at the same rime we are offering them courses 
in Hterature and history which nobody can possibly under¬ 
stand at twenty because these courses postulate an acquaint¬ 
ance with Hfe which only the advancing years bring. I make 
bold to say that no one can really understand Sophocles, or 
Vergil, or Shakespeare, or Browning much under the span 
■^of forty years of life. It is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that nobody thinks it matters very much what conclusions 
are drawn firom courses in hteramre or history, which, if 
true, is hardly flattering to the labourers in those academic 
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vineyards, while, with regard to courses in contemporalry 
economics and,sociology not oF the,orthodox type, it is 
feared that some students, possibly even the brightest, might 
cultivate doubts more than merely academic in regard to the 
standing order. Experience indeed does point painfully in 
that direction. But of course to avoid the intimate discussion 
ofthe-great-revolutionary-changes-achieved-or-probably im— 
pending in the economic fabric of the world is after all taking , 
sides in a quite partisan manner, because obviously what a 
yoimg person never hears criticised, he or she is likely to 
accept as approved. It is my considered opinion that nearly 
all the instimtions of the higher learning, more especially on 
, this continent, are at the present time guilty of this silent 
partisanship which cannot however in the ultimate judgment 
of humanity hope to escape a grave condemnation siniply, 
because it has operated negatively. I cannot see then that the 
universities of France, Britain, the United States and Canada 
are in the position of being able with any precision of aim to 
throw stones of any appreciable size at the academic institu¬ 
tions of Italy or Russia. By imphcation, if not directly, they 
too are chiefly engaged in supporting vaHantly the standing 
order and the status quo. Now if this position had been 
reached by dehberate conviction, there would be no thin g 
more to say, but it may fairly be suspected that it is due to 
sheer intellectual inanition and nothing, else, unless it be 
social prejudice and bhildish economic apprehension. 

All that has been said of the economic order and of the 
universities in relation to it might be repeated in so many 
words of the universities in regard to the pohtical order. In 
a time when we are being forced to recognise on every side 
that our economic actuahties and our pohtical instimtions 
are extremely uncomfortable bed-fellows, because the eco- 
noihic simation has developed at a rate somewhat parallel to 
the amazing increase of machine-power while our pohtical 
institutions belong principally to the pre-machine period of 
the eighteenth cenmry, the universities are either positively 
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teaching the sacrosanctity of these institutions or negatively 
allowing it to be understood that they partake essentially of 
the order of the divine government of the universe. For^ 
university teacher to question any of the usual props of the 
standing pohtical order, even though it be in the general 
arena of pubhc opinion and not in the class room, is virtual 
-high'treason‘in*the“eyes'ofmanyriBurthese~criti‘cs“fofget,T6“r” 
ratiier they never knew, that A'Cre is a much graver form of 
treason than that; I refer to ‘the treason to frankness and to 
his sense of truth of which one may be guilty who has taken 
those academic vows impHed in the words of St Thomas 
Aquinas already quoted: Intellectus speculativus est qui, quod 
apprehehdit non ordinal ad opus, sed ad solam veritatis considera- 
tionem. It is ojften hard for one who has remembered that 
imphcit vow over the years, and for whom it still has signi¬ 
ficance, to reconcile himself to worshipping with a miscel¬ 
laneous company in the house of Rimmon. 

How extensively these vows are. forgotten and under what 
pressures, one can see,quietly and tellingly set forth in Thor- 
stein Veblen’s The Higher Learning in America, more raucous^ 
and popularly in Upton Sinclair’s The Goose Step. But it 
should, not be thought that it is only America which has 
developed such a situation and merited such a criticism; the 
same thesis has been more recently advanced with regard to a 
country more genuinely jealous on the whole of tmiversiry 
freedom than ourselves. M. JuHen Benda in his volume La 
trahison ms clercs has framed an indictment briefly summed 
up in the words of Professor Kotschnig’s short review of 
M. Benda’s challenge. 

(University men).. .whose privilege it has been to inherit the sum of 
the race’s knowledge, and’to whom has been vouchsafed the inspiration 
of national, cultural, and spiritual tradition,-have abandoned the cause of 
truth and justice which they were called upon to serve. Trained as they 
were, partially at least, at the expense of the nation, they have sold their 
ability, their skill, and knowledge to the forces of self-interest which 
dominate the world to-day and block the way to a fuller, wider, and 
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freer life. Greed, the will to power, desire for security and comfort have 
betrayed those trained to be die Mite into committing this worst of all 
treasons. And men begin to ask: Is not the present univerhty responsible 
for this diversion of talent to base ends i Does it not actually incite to 
this grand betrayal of the inteOectuals by attempting to give a theoretical 
justification of our present society, and by training men who will serve 
the present order wilHngly^^s^g no qu estion s i_ 

I think that I had better terminate this phase of my lecture 
by letting those stinging questions seek among yourselves 
their own answer, or at all events create their due measure 
of discomfort. 

We pass naturally enough to another problem which has 
come much to the fore in a great deal of university talk since 
the war, or at all events in talk directed at universities by the 
eminent recipients of honorary degrees who, in return for 
their academic distinction, enlighten their benefactors for 
the space of an hour or so on the duty of institutions o'f 
higher learning to form character. This is an interesting 
thesis, and on its behalf much might be said if what these 
persons had in mind was the formation of an ideal character, 
based on the general experience of all humanity over all 
known time, but of course what they are really thinking 
of is a character consonant with those features of the nation^ 
mores of which they happen to approve, and that is some¬ 
thing very different. They view the 'university in other words 
as a possibly valuable prop of the status qUo if it can succeed 
in turning out a number of young men and women who 
will duly qualify for the high places in poHtics, business, 
and society, and will fill them according to what would 
be called relatively to the place where the inspirational 
message is dehvered, the British character, the Canadian cha¬ 
racter, the American character. In the somewhat acrid words 
of Professor Kotschnig, “this new university was to furnish 
the world with good doctors and lawyers and chemists, for 
Mr Babbitt needed them for his comfort. It was to produce 
students pledged to the various party programmes, for in 
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them was truth”. Professor Kotschnig means of course the 
various party programmes which in the different countries 
are recognised as being socially correct and economically 
immobile. 

The view of the imiversity as a developer of character, by 
whi ch is m eant of course that t he university_-has-tbis-aim-- 
consciously in mind, has always been accepted in the British 
universities, especially in the older foundations. Not satisfied 
that knowledge is virtue according to the Socratic doctrine, 
they have concerned themselves to make sure that, whatever 
happened to knowledge, virtue a I’anglaise should be pro¬ 
duced. Professor Ernest Barker, of Carnbridge University, 
writing as a contributor to the recent volume The Uniuersity 
in a Changing World, is conscious of the obvious criticism to 
which any precise system for the regimentation of student 
morals when the university stage has been reached, is pro¬ 
perly subject. “The mtorial system”, he writes, “under 
which the tutor of a college is concerned not only with his 
smdent’s inteUecmal development, but also with his be¬ 
haviour; the ‘proctorial’ system, under which the university 
officers of discipline (in addition to those of the colleges) are 
concerned with offences against manners and morals—both 
of these may be said to regard character, and to regard it in 
a self-defeating way, because instead of letting it grow, they , 
seek to control its growth.” Having regard, I would say, to 
the excellent representatives which the system has always 
developed relative to . the-mores of the British nation, this 
typically British view, associated as it is with somewhat dog¬ 
matic rehgious convictions and social prejudices, has been 
reasonably successful when operating upon those who are 
already pretty well indoctrinated with the current British 
ideals, especially those of a certain class, before they reach the 
university but there are some evidences that in this “brave 
new world” it is not functioning so happily as in the more 
slumbrous past, and its effect upon Rhodes Scholars who 
bring with them an ethos all their own, is usually rul. The 

2-2 
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zealous attempts of the Rhodes Trustees to catch their wards 
younger is good testimony on this point. For myself, were 
it my task to deal officially with college discipline —absit 
omen !—uninfluenced in this respect as in some others by the 
imphcations of the British tradition, I should be inclined to 
treat men as men and women as women, to assume that 
-university undergraduates-aremenand women," ancl“tcraccepf 
a certain very small percentage of wreckage as one of 
Nature’s sad but^,ineyitable functionings. It is better to 
sacrifice a few who have proved weak in the struggle for 
self-development, than to labour for the production of a 
plaster of paris virtue, in the-whole group—very stiff but 
equally brittle. And if the university’s difficulties in dis¬ 
cipline arise from the necessity of treating the undergraduates 
morally as children, what chance is there of soiy genuine - 
intellectual work among persons so immature ? If they are 
of the dame’s school type in the matter of character formation, 
of the dame’s school type they will be in matters intellectual, 
and more especially if tliey continue to be treated as,children, 
however kindly the intention back of it. 

It might in fairness perhaps now be asked, seeing that such 
are my views of the university as it exists in the world 
to-day, what is my opinion with regard to the future of the 
university idea. What one may guess about the fumre de¬ 
pends largely on a reafisation of the facts of the past, and in 
the history of the university idea nothing seems clearer to 
m^ than that it has known great variations, that it has stood 
very high and that it has on the contrary at times fallen very . i 
low. I should be disposed toajpply to the history of the con¬ 
ception of a imiversity the Spenglerian Aeory as applied to 
the whole history of western civihsation, and to say that^^ 
there has been a fairly steady rhythmic rise and fall in its ^ 
fortunes viewed relatively to the ideal. If one adopts that \ 
graphic yiew of the history of the idea of a university, I A 
should say that we are at the present on the downward slope ^ 
into a trough the fifll depth of which is at pre?eht unreahsed. 

t '' 

I 
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My reasons for thinking that I have for the most part ad¬ 
vanced already; the university idea is choked with the sup¬ 
posed obhgation of fulfilling a material destiny. As it is , 

likely on the basis of present evidence that this process will 
advance rather than recede, it seems to me inevitable that the 

idea for which a univenhyin thejbest sense.stands-wilLbeibr- 

a time lost sight of niore and more. Dr Abraham Flexner’s 
recent book on universities is corroborative of this judgment, 
even if some measure of discount is appHed to both his 
evidence and his conclusions. 

I know that it will be said that the universities began 
around practical subjects hke medicine. Jaw, and theology 
as well, for theology was intensely practical in those days at 
aU events when its pronoimcements for this world and the 
next were universally regarded as possessing the vahdity of 
scientific formulas. “It is tfiie”, says Thorstein Veblen, 

“that, by historical accident, the university at large has grown 
out of professional training schools—primarily schools for 
■, training in theology, secondarily in law and medicine. It is 
also true, in like wise and'in hke degree, that modem science 
and scholarship have grown out of the technology of handi¬ 
craft and the theological philosophy of the schoolmen.”* All 
that I accept, but ask your attention to the fact that science 
and scholarship have grown out of these things, and that by. 
forcing back on the university their modem analogies one 
is really seeking a reversal of the current <?f historical develop¬ 
ment. “The historical argument does hot enjoin a return to 
the beginning of things, but rather an inteUigent appreciation ' 

of what things are coming to.” ,And of course there is 
always a case to be made out for inclusion in the imiversity 
corpus of a school of law or a school of medicine where 
the interest is primarily and fundamentally scholarly and 
where the notion of mastering the extemahties of law or 
medicine as a profit-making business does not for a moment • ’ 

—enter in. ^ 




^ The Higher Learning in America, p. 33. 
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But we are faced as ^ell, to drag us farther down the curve 
of the present decline, with the baneful notion that a univer¬ 
sity education is something that shall be thrown open far 
more widely than it is even in itsipresent popidar extension, 
and we often hear some regret expressed that of a hundred 
c hildre n starting sch ool only one ever reach the un iver- 
sity. But nobody who merely says that is thereby advancing 
any proof that the other ninety-nine should be there, and if 
hb is famihar with academic conditions, he will probably 
entertain his doubts about the one. I triedT to make it clear 
early in this lecture that there is nothing snobbish about the 
term ‘ ‘ higher learning ”: on, the other hand the higher learn¬ 
ing should be intensely selective in deciding who are to be 
the true eHte of the state, its intellectuals. It seems to me that 
it does not matter much for the consideration of this point 
what your theory_ofgovemment happens to be; under any 
government the function of the higher learning mustiwyhen 
properly interpreted, be among other things the prompth;e- 
jection of tinlil^ly material and the assiduous cultivation of 
what remains, ./^d one of the surest ways to kill the higher 
learning, or in an)N?yent greatly to impair'its efficiency, is 
the present method of allowing the student numbers to roll 
up or even encouraging them, while making no provision 
for a staff commensurate with this horde of young bar¬ 
barians, already at play and anxious to continue at it, that 
flow in upon them. The higher learning can never be success¬ 
fully propagated under these circumstances because the trans¬ 
mission of scholarly ideals involves skilled teachers working 
with small groups. 

This locust army, of students has developed since the Great 
War in all countries, all because someone put into circulation 
the idea that what you needed in order to get on in Hfe was 
education; it was alleged too that in the army the men with 
the superior education got the commissions. Personally I 
dispute the evidence, and contend further that if by getting 
on in life, you mean getting into some profitable business 
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line, you are r^^talking of real education at all but only of 
that sophistic ideal against which Socrates and Plato not un- 
jusdy brought all their forces to bear. To make one’s Hving, 
is legitimate, more than that it is desirable, and to get a 
training for that purpose is commendable, but the university 
idea has suffered painfully already , and wiU suf fer mo re pai n- 
fuUy yet before we are through from having been drafted 
into such a service. Dr Doeme’s picmre of the disastrous 
effects on the German higher education of a nearly one 
hundred per cent, increase in the number of university 
students, so-called, since the war, reflects the discouragement 
prevailing in his country among those who have at heart the 
higher learning, and not mass methods in degree production.^ 
It may be said that I have never yet made it clear what I 
consider the object of a university to be; my excuse might 
well be that it should not be necessary to do so at a university 
gathering, but I shall not evade the issue even by so good a 
defence. The object of a university should then, quite frankly, 
be to fix its eyes upon one thing and one thing only and that 
is learning, whether in letters or in sciences, for its own sake. B^y 
learning I mean the patient accumulation of knowledge on 
the part of staff and students, with the notion of profit- 
making scotched if it is ever mentioned. I am not to be 
understood as now maintaining that there is anything wrong 
in profit-making, but it is a fatal miasijna for learning as such, 
and it is learning.^ such in which the imiversity is interested, 
or should be. If it is said that the patient accumulation of 
factual knowledge puts arts and letters out of the reckoning, 

I reply that the very finest appreciations of arts and letters in 
the form of lectures are most frequendy based on exact 
learning, while in the sciences the case is obvious. This pur¬ 
suit of learning for its own sake impHes leisure and quietness, 
and the modem university, echoing with a thousand noises, 
hardly can claim to guarantee either. It imphes as well no 
after-thought for the practical or utflitarian consequences of 
* The University in a Changing World, pp. 65-68. 
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the studies pursued, and most certainly no regard for “the 
social, civil, or rehgious temper of the students or the rest of 
the community”. It is not interested in character as such, 
though it is profoundly impressed with the belief that cha¬ 
racter comes more surely from devotion to a thing- hke 
—learning-for-its own sake-than ffom-any-other"source'what=^" 
ever. Possibly no institution ever absolutely conformed to all 
these qualifications, but assuredly in the past there have been 
some institutions that have come close to the prize of their 
high calling, and assuredly there will be such again. And 
that,is why, although it is my personal behef that we are at 
prfefont descending towards a nadir in the university idea, it 
is also my expectation that from this nadir a new zenith will 
ultimately, though not in all likelihood rapidly, be'attained 
once again. It would no doubt have been happier for our 
own university if it had been founded and passed its first 
twenty-five years of hfe on the slope of an upward curve, 
but we must take things to some extent as we find them, and 
perhaps it would have been strange beyond explanation if a 
wisdom had been shown here beyond what passed for 
wisdom in the world at large. 

What would such a university be for ? What purpose does 
it serve in the organisation of society ?' I would be disposed 
to reply thus: apart fi:om such contributions as it may in¬ 
cidentally make to the economics of the society in which it 
is founded, and I emphasise “incidentally”, it stands as the 
hving presentment of the love of the truth for its own sake 
■^lich marks the highest stage attained by man as yet in his 
^molah evolution. To love the truth for its own sake, con- 
sidemg how damaging the. truth so often is to our pre¬ 
conceived ideas and our dearest prejudices, how Httle it 
makes for repose and how usually it brings not peace but a 
sword—^man has found, nothing higher than that, and to 
that, in its disinterested moments, civiHsed society occasionally 
rears a monument in the form of a university, and when the 
basic conditions for a university’s success are respected both 
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in the foundation ^nd the carrying forward of the founda¬ 
tion’s activities, the monument becomes vital and not fune¬ 
real, the emblem of triumph in the present and hope for the 
future, not the commemoration of some dead past. Perhaps 
to some such an idea seems utterly quixotic; they should be 
“patified”wth anotherntype of foundation, namely, a great , 
trade-school and professional college, with the love of learn- 
ing for its qwn s^e quietly dropped as of no significance in 
a practical world. But there will be others who understand, 
and'^know that it is the quixotic things in hfe that are the 
'most practical often because they mean the most in the end 
to individuals and peoples. I know nothing more qubrotic, 
measured by qrdinary standards, than the morals and eco¬ 
nomics of the gospels, but there has been a consensus of 
opinion both among ourselves and the'“other sheep not of 
this fold” that they are the embodiment of the highest 
wisdom. And those who feel this way should also be grati¬ 
fied with a foundation after their own heart where the love 
of learning would seem the only thing worth while, and the 
other ends and objects of ambition would speak in accenjs.^^ 
some strange and unknown language. 

There is more, much more, that might be said, but I am 
sure you will all feel that at least enoug'h has been said, and 
some may think'that it has been far too much. I have tried 
to set put the university ideal as it was taught to me, correctly 
I beheve, and as I have always inwardly held to it despite my 
apparent treasons. I have tried to trace certain changes which 
historically took place in it and, more particularly, to set 
forth the damage which I beHeve it to have suffered not 
simply from the incidents of the age in which we five but 
from its very spirit. The genuine university ideal is hke the 
ideal of Christianity in being almost other-worldly, as far 
removed from the notion of place, profit, and preferment 
as you can imagine, and both Christianity and the university 
ideal have been losers always by the intrusion into themselves 
‘ of ahen conceptions fostered by persons who did not really 
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apprehend the vis vitalis of tk i^eft at the enS df-^ 

tWenty-five years of service in this university much chastened . 

in spirit and much disillusioned but not wholly discouraged. 

For the university idea" cannot fail from the earth unless 
man decides to surrender his highest ideahsms, and revert, 

___ earth y as he^mav_-be.-to-a_vet.-more-priniitive-clav—It-may- 

^ suffer its partial echpses, but it will, I beheve, never go out 

in darkness. As Robinson who founded the first church in 
Salem wrote of the scriptures; “The Lord hath yet more 
hght and truth to break forth from His word”, so I feel con¬ 
fident in asserting that from the conception of the true 
university mankind has yet the best to anticipate. Viewed at*, 
its highest it deals with all that it teaches specie fleferHiVflffi, 

and its perpetual and universal motto is surely those words 
graven on the tomb of John Henry Cardinal Newman, ex 

-- rmbris et imaginibus in veritatem, “our of the shadows of 

ignorance and the delusive phantoms of phenomena into ‘ § 
truth”. 




ENGLISH POETRY DURING THESE 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

' BY 

Professor E. K. BROADUS 


The years from October 1908 to August 1914 seem to us now 
iri'erely a part of an undocumented interval between the 
Victorian Age, which is history, and the Great War, which 
began our present discontents. They are forgotten years. 
The War wiped them out. Let us see if we can recapture 
them—not in their larger social and pohticd aspects, but 
in the little field of poetry, which I have chosen as my 
theme.. 

' The deaths of Swinburne and Meredith in 1909 severed 
the last hving links with the poetry of the. Victorian Age. 
We were all but on the threshold of the Georgian period. 
But in 1909 we were still Edwardians—which is tantamount 
to saying left-over Victorians. In that year appeared L^75t 
Poems hy George Meredith and Thomas Hardy’s Time’s Laugh¬ 
ing Stocks. Hardy had been 'writing poems for nearly thirty- 
five years, but had kept them to himself while he was 
producing his novels. With Jude out of the way, he had 
produced Wessex Poems in 1898 and Poems of the'Pas^^and 
Present in 1901. But in 1909, with the appearance of TjitHe’s 
^Lofrghing Stocks, we were just beginning to accommodate 
ourselves to his new role. The power of his verse, the vivid¬ 
ness of his litde rhymed satires of circumstance,%is unpre¬ 
cedented'blunmess of poetic diction:, his strange mastery of 
uncouth words that to our Victorian minds simply hadn’t 
any business turning up in a poem, were just beginning to 
impinge upon our consciousness. The hterary critics of 
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_ 1909-10 were .asking, though very hesitantly, whether Hardy 
might not now take Meredith’s place as the grea,test hving 
English poet. ' 

There were two other poets whose place on Parnassus we 
were arguing about in 1909. They were as op posite a s th e 
■p~oler“OnE"was“RuHyard Kipling. The other was Robert 
Bridges. KipHng had been chanting the British “Regular” 

. and moulding Imperiahstic sentiments into swinging rhythms 
for welLnigh twenty years. Elocutionists—and indeed a 
good many of us who were all too obviously not elocution- 
' ists—^were still reciting “Gunga Din” and “Mandalay”, and 
in our more serious moments “The Recessional”. Kipling 
was poHticaUy. representative—but he was not poetically Re¬ 
presentative. We enjoyed him—but we doubted then, and 
have since come frankly to disbehevei that the force, the 
vividness, the inspired joumahsm of his yerse are enough 
to make it, in the best sense of the word, poetry. 

As for Robert Bridges, he had been long admired by a \ ^ 
little coterie for' his scholarship, for his ingenious metrical 
experiments, for his classical dramas, and for the delicate 
charm of his lyrical verse. He was still a cult in 1909. Most 
of us, when we thought of him at all,-were content to find 
in his love of the Enghsh scene a handing-on of the Tenny- 
^:^onian tradition. His intrinsic value, the contrast between 
ms choiceness and Tennyson’s omateness, we were only just 
beginning to reahse. 

, We w^re, most of us, still fairly orthodox ■\^orians in 
1909. There, had been new impulses, bur we werXonly 
vaguely responsiy^to them. In the “Yellow Nineti^’'^,. 
Oscar Wilde, G^ge-.,f^ore, W. B. Yeats ahd Arthur^ 
Symons, seeking inspiratioh'^imParis, had sat at the feet of 
Mallarme, and had learned from th^French symbohsts a hew 
aesthetic. New—and yet old. For by a ci^ous concatenation 
of circumstances, Ae French symbolist movemmr'had had 
its inception when Baudelaire discovered the aesthetic theories 
and the poems of Edgar Allan Poe-Xthose poems so irregular 
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and so ^ira^al, s^ji^ote from so impressionistic and 

so dreanK^e/so fupof loWy symbols and so divinely 
meaningless. Wilde and'Ycatf^and Arthur Symons returned 
to spread the new gospel in England by precept and example., 

ArtmeveLexpresses anything-but-itselflh-wrote-Wilde,-~it- 
has an independent life.. .and develops^urely on its own 
lines....AU'bad art comes from returning to Life and Nature, 
and elevating them into Ideals. ...Asa method, Reahsm is a 
complete failure.” 

Reahsm in fact was what these poets most sedulously 
avoided. And no less sedulously did they avoid the Tenny- 
sonian morahsing, the Tennysonian descriptiveness, tire 
Tennysonian elaboration. They were ultra-Romantics, ex¬ 
ploiting their own souls, conveying their moods and emotions 
by suggestion, intimating but never explaining, expressing 
themselves by symbols which the reader was left to interpret. 
As each poet inventechhis own symbpls, this was often a little 
hard on the reader. They had sat at the feet of MaUarme, but 
they need not have gone out of England. They were trying 
to do whatWiUiam Blake had done in the eighteenth century. 
They themselves did, not ignore that. It is not without signi¬ 
ficance that the motto of Yeats’s Land of Heart’s Desire is a 
phrase from Blake. 

Symbohsm was ultimately to have a marked influence, 
but in 1909 what the SymboHsts were doing still seemed 
rather fantastic to our Victorian minds. However, we had it 
indirectly in WiUiam Butler Yeats. Yeats’s Collected Works , 
in eight volumes were pubhshed in 1908. His Wind Among 
the Reedsv/as pure symboHsm. The Land of Heart’s Desire was 
full of imphcit meanings and eerie suggestions. But to most 
of us, Yeats meant, not French symbolism, but pure Irish. We 
were in the throes of the Celtic Revival. Matthew Arnold’s 
essay On the Study, of Celtic Literature had left such a lasting 
impression on us that we were ready to beheve that poetry 
might at any tiirie, by a- resurgence of Ae Celtic spirit, sufier 
a sea-change'into something-rich and strange. -In that period 
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of 1909, we yielded completely to the spell of Yeats’s verse— 
its music, its imagery, its naivete (perhaps, as we reconsider 
it, its rather calculated naivete). 

We were excited, too, over the possibiUties of the Irish 
theatre. The “National Literary Society” had been founded 
—in-Dubhn”in-T892rand-the—Abbey-Theatre ’ ’"began" its“per^ 
formances in 1904. J. M. Synge, whose Riders to the Sea cast 
over us its mystic spell, beHeved that Ireland was about to 
produce the world’s great dramas. The other nations, over- 
intellectualised, had lost their creative power; but Ireland 
was still primitive enough to be creative. “For a few years 
more”, he said, “we Irish have a popular imagination that is 
fiery and magnificent and tender.” But Synge died in 1909, 
cut short in Hs thirty-eighth year. Yeats had no real aptitude 
for the drama. Already, in 1909-14, the Celtic revival 
seemed to us to be thinning out. And even Yeats’s exquisite 
lyricism seemed a little too much, “the stuff that dreams are 
made on” to be lasting.-- 

With these things in mind, think back with me to that 
brief period from the beginning of the university to the date 
of King Edward’s death in May of 1910—that period in 
which we were still Edwardians. Let me gather the threads. 
Kipling, we discounted. The Irish movement fascinated us, 
but still we doubted it. Hardy, with his strange, blunt ways, 
was just beginning to knock at the doors of our conscious¬ 
ness. Bridges, we had hardly waked up to. We were, as I 
have said, still in the main, Victorians—still assiduously study¬ 
ing and giving university courses in Tennyson and Browning. 
But it was Victorianism with a difference. The various im¬ 
pacts upon our consciousness—impacts which registered sub¬ 
consciously between Queen Victoria’s death in 1901 and 
King Edward’s death in 1910—made us restive. Without 
being distinctly aware of it, we were getting bored with the 
conventional moralising of Victorian poetry. A letter of 
C. E. Montagues, written in 1906, will illustrate, our state 
of rnind. “I put in half an hour at the Holman Hunts the 
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Other day”, Montague wrote, ‘‘and came away aching all 
over with moral benefit.. ..Holman Hunt could have 
painted really lovely pictures if he could only have kept 
from deepening people’s spiritual hves.. ..It made me feel 
as the terrific bits of description in Ten n yson do, cast away 
among all the blamed teaching.” 

That was the trouble. We were tired of coming away 
from the reading of poetry ‘‘aching all over with moral 
benefit”. But certainly we did not foresee how violently ■ 
Georgian poetry was to rush to the opposite extreme. 

I think that our first inkhng of it came with the reading of 
John Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy in 1911. You may be 
tempted to say that a story, the crude elements of which can 
be heard any evening in the dim confessional of a Salvation 
Army gathering on a street-comer—the story of a drunken 
poacher who gets rehgion and declaims his spiritual ecstacies 
aU over the landscape—might well make the responsive 
reader ache with moral benefit. But it didn’t. The fact is 
that even under the first tremendous impact of that poem, 
we felt a littlb dubious about the last few pages. Saul Kane 
became too lyrically, too dehcately, too exquisitely rehgious 
for a drunken poacher who had sobered offhand.Masefield 
assured us that he had sobered off. But all of the preceding 
part of the poem simply took us by storm. We could read . 
the less respectable stories of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales with 
the discreet enjoyment of students studying a bygone age; 
but here was a contemporary poet whose hero ^bluntly 
characterised himself: 

I drunk, I fought, I poached, I whored, 

I did despite unto'the Lord. 

I cursed, ’rwould make a man look pale, 

And nineteen times I went to jad, 

and who thereupon inducted us, in language appropriately 
brutal, into these whorings and prize-fights and bar-room 
orgies. It was coarse. It was utterly and preposterously un- 
Tennysonian, And yet, somehow, because of the sheer 
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humanity and the lyrical fervour of it, it was poetry. We 
rubbed our eyes, and wondered. Could poetry be like that 
—so cdncrete, so hard, so raw ; 

We found during the next few years that it could. In 
those years, the opening years of the Georgian period, de- 
-veloped^with-ani-effect“of‘suddennessr‘a~remarkable'poe^tii^ 
activity. Poets grew on every bush, and ways were pro¬ 
videntially provided for their getting promptly into print. 
Harold Monro established the Poetry Bookshop in London 
in 1912—a rendezvous for poetical experimenters. In 1913, 
the Poetry Bookshop issued that now historic httle volume 
Georgian Poetry, 1911-1912 —the first of a series of current 
anthologies. In 1912, Harriet Monroe began pubhshing in 
Chicago a small but beautifully printed monthly entitled. 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, which from the outset opened 
its doors to the experimenters. 

Because that httle volume, Georgian Poetry, 1911-1912, is 
long since out of print, I think it worth while to record here 
theTiames‘'of~the-poets-represented-in-it-^=mosLof jwhom 
were then in the beginnings of a reputation which has been, 
as such things go, fairly lasting. They were: Lascelles Aber¬ 
crombie, Gordon Bottomley, Rupert Brooke, G. K. Chester¬ 
ton, W. H. Davies, Walter de la Mare, John Drinkwater, 
James Ehoy Flecker, W. W. Gibson, D. H. Lawrence, John 
Masefield, Harold Monro, T. Sturge Moore, Ronald Ross, 
E. B. Sargant, James Stephens, and R. C. Trevelyan. 

If the Oxford Press should compile, let us say, in 1940, an 
Oxford Book of Georgian Verse, most of these authors 
would be represented. It is interesting to catch them here in 
their beginnings. But though the editor said in the preface 
that “this collection drawn entirely from the pubhcations of 
the past two years, may...help the lovers of poetry to 
reahse that we are at the beginning of a ‘Georgian Period’, 
which may take rank in due time with the several great 
poetic ages of the past”, it must be admitted that this first 
Georgian book broke the news rather gently. OnlyJiere and 
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there was a new note struck.' The one poem by-D. H. Law¬ 
rence, “The Snap-Dragon”, had a passionate intensity, a 
sex-feeling only just poetically saving itself from being plain 
lust, which rang strangely. We were riot-accustomed to 
poets letting the mselves g o like that. There w as a splendid., 
boyiiirdevil-may-care glow in young Rupert Brooke’s 
“ Grantchester ”: 

. 'Oh! there die chestnuts, summer through, 

Beside the river, make for you 
A tunnel of green gloom, and sleep 
/Deeply above; and green and deep 
The stream mysterious ghdes beneath. 

Green as. a dream and deep as death. 

Oh, darrfi! I know it.! and I know 
%,, r ' Hoyyhe lyiay fields all golden show, 

'‘jAndwhen the day is young and sweet. 

Gild gloriously the bare feet 

That run to bathe-', 

Du lieber Gott! 

_ Here-am I sweating, sick and hot, 

And there the shadowed watefsTresh -- 

Lean up to embrace the naked flesh. 

There was Lascelles Abercrombie’s “The Sale of St 
Thomas”, a poem nobly conceived and nobly executed, 
describing the way in which Thomas, Christ’s apostle, faced 
the task of going to India to convert the heathen—a poem 
which deserves to be better remembered by this generation 
than it is. Lurking within its stately frame were strange 
franknesses: 

And flies 1 a land of flies! Where the hot soil 
Foul with ceaseless decay steams into flies! 

So thick they pile themselves in the air above 
Their meal of filth, they seem like breathing heaps 
Of formless life mounded upon the7.,earth; 

And buzzing always like the pipes arid strings 
Of solemn music made for sorcerers. 

I abhor flies,—to see them stare upon me 
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Out of their little faces of gibbous eyes; 

To feel die dry cool skin of their bodies alight 
Perching upon my lips! 

But these were only bits of freshness or of reahsm im¬ 
bedded in a mass of fairly conventional poetry. The really 
-new-things-had'only casual-representation-inthat firstvolume 
of selections from the Georgian poets. D. H. Lawrence’s 
litde volume, Love Poems and Others, was pubhshed in 1913. 
One of the most significant ofi'fltese transition figures is 
Wilfred Gibson. In 1905 he had, pubhshed a volume of 
poems called The Nets of Love. Typical of this early volume 
is the story of a shepherd who leaves his wife and newTbom 
child, to rescue his lambs from the winter-blast. When he 
returns, he finds his wife dead. 

;I looked on the.still white face, then sank with a cry by the bed 
And knew that the hand of death had stricken my whole joy dead— 
My,->flock, my world and my heart—with my love at a single blow; 
Ksk I cried ‘ T too will die ! ” and it seemed that life ebbed low. 

And the shadow of death drew nigh: when I felt the touch on my cheek 
Of a httle warm hand out-thrust, and I heard that wail so weak; 

And knowing that not for me yet was there ease from love or. strife, 

I caught the babe to my breast and looked in the eyes of life. 

That is pure Tennyson—or perhaps Tennyson and water. 
But between'1907 and 1914 Gibson pubhshed a series of 
poems—dramatic dialogues in verse—episodes in the fives 
of peasants, fishermen, tenement-dwellers, tramps, steel¬ 
workers, furnace-tenders, pit-men—^which, in their graphic 
realism, are as un-Tennysonian as” anything could be. I must 
not burden you with quotation, but here is a bit of dialogue 
■Jbetween “Daft Dick” and “the Tramp” when they meet 
on “Bloody bush Edge”; . f 

Dick , i . 

There’s women folk, and plenty: and theyVe kind. 

The women |olk to me: Daft Dick is ever ' 

A favourite with the women folk. His belly 
Would oft go empty were it not for them. •. ■ 
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You call those women—gawky raw-boned creatures', 
Thin-Upped, hard-jawed, cold-eyed! I like fat women. 
If you could walk just now down the Old Kent Road 
And see the plump young girls in furs and feathers, 
-With saucy black ei^s'sparkling'iir.tHe gasUghf 
And looking at you, munching oranges. 

Or whispering to each other with shrill giggles 
As you go by, and nudging one another. 

Or standing with a soldier eating winkles. 

Grimacing with the vinegar and pepper. 

Then laughing so merrily, you almost wish ^ 

You were a red-coat too! And the fat old mothers. 
Too old for feathers and folUes, with their tight 
Nigh bursting bodices and their double chins. 

They’re homely, motherly, and comfortable 
And do a man’s eyes good: there’s not a sight 
In all the world that’s half so rare to see 
As a fat old wife with jellied eels and porter. 


Here were poets—and Gibson is typical—who were un¬ 
consciously in training for the realism which was to charac¬ 
terise war-poetry in the middle-stage of the Great War. 

The middle stage, yes, but not the beginning. At the 
beginning, our heads were full of romantic ideals. To-day, 
as we look back, the enduring honour of the men of 1914 is 
that they recognised a duty to the state, and soberly and 
conscientiously performed it. But the hardly won sanity of 
■ these late days^oes not diminish—^nay, rather, adds to—the 
-poignancy of Rupert Brooke’s imperishable sonnet— 

If I should die, think only this of me: 

■ That there’s some comer of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. 


They wrote Hke that—these war-poets—under that first 
magnificent, rapturous impulse. They thanked God, who 
^^4 “matched them with his hour' -- ;• 

And caught their youth, and wakened them from sleeping.” fr 
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Daunted by the sordidness and pettiness of comrhon ift',''' 
they “found release”, as “swimmers into cleanness leaping”, 
in the thriU of war. 

But that first phase was all too soon over. A “body of 
England’s”, that had been Rupert Brooke, became dust in 
-Scyros inthe Aegeanr-Thepoet-fighters whosurvivedrbegany 
because they could not help it, to tell the plain, truth. I return 
to Wilfred Gibson, whose successive transitions are typical. 


The Bayonet 
This bloody steel 
Has killed a man. 

I heard him squeal 
As on I ran. 

He watched me come 
With wagging head.- 
I pressed it home. 

And he was dead. 

Though clean and clear 
I’ve wiped the steel, 

I still can hear 
' That dying squeal. 

Or Siegfried Sassoon’s description of a trench: 

The place was rotten with dead; green clumsy legs 
High-booted, sprawled and grovelled along the saps; 
And trunks, face do-wnward in the sucking mud. 
Wallowed like trodden sand-bags loosely fUled; 

And naked sodden buttocks, mats of hair, 

Bulged, clotted heads, slept in the plastering shme. 


Grim and bitter—this disillusioned war-poetry; but to us 
who read it now, the most striking fact is diat the bitterness 
was never against the enemy. It was the civilians, the non- 
combatants, who sang the hymns of hate. It was a comfort¬ 
able BishoRl of the Church of England, who, in 1914, 
announced,' as with the very voice of God, that every man 
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who killed a German was doing a Christian act. Most of us • 
to-day have pretty well got over the notion that a German 
is, or ever was, a devil incarnate. But in the late years of the 
war, long before the rest of us had begun to recover our. 
_^samty,..thejmerLin-the_trenches-had-recovered-theirsrand-the- 
poets among them distilled it into verse. 

When you are standing at your hero’s grave 
Or near some homeless village where he died, 

Remember, through your heart’s rekindling pride 
The German soldiers who were loyal and brave. 

Men fought like brutes; and hideous things were done; 

And you have tfourished hatred, harsh and blind. 

But in that Golgotha perhaps you’ll find 
The mothers of the men who killed your son. 

In the war-poetry of 1918 is no hatred; but it is haunted 

by the wraiths of the deadr-- 

They know not the green leaves; 

In whose earth-haunting dream 
Dimly the forest heaves 

And voiceless goes the stream. * 

Strange^ly they seek a place 
In love s night-memoried hall; 

Peering from face to face. 

Until some heart shall call 
And keep them, for a breath. 

Half-mortal... {Hark to the tain /) 

They are dead... (O hear how death 
Gropes on the shutter’d pane!) 

Meanwhile, the civihan poets, not confronted with the 
grim reahties of the trenches, were indulging in experiments 
so radical that they put the early Georgians in the shade. 
Free verse (vers libre) and Imagism (poesie des Imagistes) had 
come hand in hand from France to shatter the conventions 
of Enghsh poetry. Free verse, with one magnificent gesture, 
discarded rhyme and fixed rhythms and regularity of Hne- 
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length; and substituted lines which might be six syllables or 
sixty, and which took their rhythm from the moment’s 
impulse. But the irregular line was only a unit in a larger 
whole. The fundamental concept was, not the line, but the 
paragraph, with its rhythmical “return”. The immediate 
'effectYif this'enTandpatioin^sTibsurd'b^eyond behef. Poets, 
poetasters, near-poets, and would-be poets vied with one 
another in producing concatenations of words which paraded 
under the sacred name of poesy; and maga2dnes, anxious to 
be “up-to-the-ihinute”, printed , them. A magazine called 
Coterie, appropriately produced at “The Bomb Shop”, 
Charing Cross Road, London, pubhshed a poem containing 
the lines; - 

I His limbs 

I Dangle 

Like marionettes 
Over 


i I 

in which the words “over a mauve sea” present a typo¬ 
graphical visuahsation of the danghng hmbs.|,I find in my 
files for that period an article cHpped from the Manchester 
Guardian, signed “C.E.M.” (unmistakeably C. E. Monta¬ 
gue), entitled “Poetry in the Rough”, a priceless satire on 
the Coterie poem; and a solemn rejoinder from the editor of 
Coterie, in 'tvhich he reminds the Manchester Guardian that 
“originahty is ever the black sheep of the hiuman family”. 
I find also in those files a quotation from'Carl Sandburg, 

Who most loves danger; Who most loves 
wings; Who somersaults for God’s 
sake in the name of wing-power in 
the sun and blue op.an April Thursday i 

and, underneath, the notation: “Mem. To write an essay on 
free verse, entitled “ ‘The Muse in Motley or Somersaults for 
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God’s Sake’.” Much of this free verse, to borrow a phrase 
from Pope, was 

fustian so sublimely bad, 

■ It was not poetry, but prose run mad; 

-but-among”the“experimenters"W;ere~genume“'p“o'ets—Ezra" 
Pound, Richard Aldington, J. G. Fletcher, F. S. Flint, “H. 
D.”, and Amy Lowell. Despite their extravagances, the 
free-verse writers were opening new ground. Who has ever 
really defined poetry ? Who can say where prose stops and 
poetry begins ? Is Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia prose or poetry ? 
Is Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn-Burial prose or poetry? Is 
Ruskin’s description of St Mark’s prose or poetry ?^.,These 
free-verse writers were experimenting with the dividing line. 
Only the most crusted die-hard would deny ^t these un-^ 
rhymed irregular hries of John Gould Tletcheff’s, with dieir 
exquisite “return”, are poetry. ^ 

You who flutter and quiver 

An instant j 

Just beyond my.apprehension; 

Lady, ' j 

I win find the white orchid for you, j 

If you will but give me 

One smile between those wayward drifts of hair. ' 

I will break the wild berries that loop themselves 
over the marshrpool, 

For your sake, / 

And the long green canes that swish against each other, 

I wUl break, to set in your hands. / 

For there is no wonder like to you, / j 
You who flutter and quiver / ■ 

An instant ; 

Just beyond my apprehension. . j ' 

I have said that free verse and imagism came hand in hand. 
The Imagists were addicted to free verse, but were not anti¬ 
pathetic to conventional metres.'^^^fe'^not the mould but 
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the content of poetry with which they were primarily con¬ 
cerned. Their problem was to quintessentiaJise. They were 
trying to do in a different way what the symbplistsihad been 
trying to do in the 1890’s. The symbolists of the ’90’s, had 
sought to distil the essence of a poetic idea into, a symbol” 
_^intO-something-which-would create-an"aura of suggestionT" 
It might be dim and shadowy and other-woTldly. If was-, as 
I have said, open to the objection that each poet invented his 
' own symbol and left the reader to guess what it symbohsed.’ 
The Imagists were seeking, not a symbol, but an exact, 
image-creating word. The word might be poetical (in the 
conventional sense), or it might not. Frequently it was not. 
Often, the Imagists allowed themselves to be deceived into 
thinking that an imusual, unconvendonal’ word was precise 
and image-creating, merely because it was unusual and un¬ 
conventional. When, for examplerAmyXowell begins her 
description of the springtime advent of the purple grackles— 
The grackles have come. 

The smoothne'ss of the morning ^puckered with their incessant chatter, 

the reader is halted, rather than stimulated, by the image. 
John Donne at his worst came to hfe again in some of the 
conceits of these twentieth-century Imagists. Some of them, 
one suspects, were actuated morehy^ fear of conventionality 
than by a passion for exactiftfde. Certainly the critics~bred. 
in the Imagist school fostered that state of mind. If an 
Imagi^ poem harboured a single cliche, or invoked by so 
much as^passing allusion what the critics called the “rusty 
machinery of poetical tradition, the poem was damned. \ 
But if trore was pretence and confusion, there was alsol 
much that Was good. John Gould Fletcher’s “Blue Sym¬ 
phony” is an admirable example of sustained imagism, 'but. 
is much top long to quote here, and would suffer in an 
excerpt. Consider instead this short poem of Richard Al¬ 
dington’s, from the voluirie enjitled Images (1919). It is a 
variation on an old theme—the turmoil of the sea as a symbol 
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of man’s perturbed spirit. Sophocles, as Matthew Arnold 
reminds us, 

Heard it on the Aegean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow , , 

_Of h uman misery._;---; 


To Arnold, it became the “melancholy long wididrawing 
roar’’ of the sea of faith. Aldington, calls his variation of the 
theme ‘ ‘ IndSffiulatp Griei^,^ 1 cite die poem primarily because 
it illustrates in brief compass the sharpness of definition, the 
“hard, clear, exact words” which were always the goal—or 
at least the professed goal—of the Imagists’"ambition; but 
you may also be interested, at your leisure,,in re-reading 
“ribver Beach’’.side by side with it, and observing the 
contrast between Arnold’s expatiations-and the.succincmess 
of these lines— ^ ^ 

Let the sea beat its thin tom hands , 

In anguish against the shore; 

Let it moan 

j Between headland and cliff; 

Let the sea shriek out its agony 
Across waste sands and marshes. 

And clutch great ships. 

Tearing them.plate from steel plate 

In reckless anger”; ' - 

Let it break the white bulwarks 

Of harbor and city; ^ \ 

Let it sob and scream and laugh 
In a sharp fury. 

With white salt tears . , . 

Wet on its writhen face; 

Ah! let the sea still be mad 

And crash in madness among the shaking rocks— 

For the sea is the cry of our sorrow. , 

^Meanwhile, it had dawned on these quintessentiahsts that 
Chinese and Japanese poets had been quintessentiahsuig for 
something like twelve hundred years. Japanese poets, taking 
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their cue from 'th'e^Chinese, had gone on working at the 
problem during that unimaginable lapse of time which 
makes-a thousand years but as one day in Oriental retrospect. 
.In the, seventeenth century, the Japanese poet, Bashd, had 
perfected the hokku. The hokku consisted of three Hnes of 
verse,comprising,in all, precisely seventeen syllables. Within 
thivProcrustean bed of three hnes totalling seventeen syllables^ 
-th;^poet-mustxonvey-a‘m'ood“or"cfeaTeTr^ictufe 7 ”Sincethe 
seventeenth century, the Japanese poets had practised the 
■ hokhu, and even when they were not-confming themselves - 
within this exigent Hmit, were trying to confine their poetry 
to jan irreducible minimum of image-words. The hokku was 
Japanese, but. the Chinese poets likewise were striving,for 
the irreducible minimum. About 1920,(1 do not recall the 
exact date), Arthur Waley, an official of the British Museum 
Library, pubhshed a series of careful free-verse translations of 
Chinese verse. Here is one of them—a picture of the coming 
of night: Bear in mind that the^onnective'WOTds are largely 
inserted by the translator 

Water’s color at^dusk still white;' 

I . Sufiset’^'glow in the dark gradually rul. 

•' W'indy'lotus shakes (like) broken fan; 

'iyi;-*'"*' Wave-moon stirs (Hke) string of jewels. 

Crickets, chirping answer-one another; 

Mandarin ducks sleep not alone. 

Little servant repeatedly announces night; 

, Returning steps still hesitate. 

In America, Amy Lowell and John Gould Fletcher were 
experimenting with’translations or paraj^hrases of the hokku. 
Here is one of Fletcher’s.. It is caUed “The Traitor”. Note 
first the effectiveness of the imag^tid then the sudden up- 
welling of passionate hatred. • ^ 

I saw him'pass at twilight; j 
Hcjwas a dark cloud travelling ' 

• : Oyer palace roofs 

. . With one claw drooping. 
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In his face were written ages 
Of patient treachery 
And the knowledge of his hour. 

" One dainty thrust, no more 

Than this, he needs. 

I have dwelt u p on t hese e xperi ments , because th ey seem 
to me genuinely significant. As from the vaiitage point of 
1933)'we look back'over the Imagist Anthologies of 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, and 1930, we may venmre the opinion that 
not one of the poets represented in them will be remembered 
beyond the present generation. Most of them are half for¬ 
gotten '.already. The 1930 Imagist Anthology is probably 
^heir swan-songv But in trying to emancipate poetry from 
the thraldom of fixed metres, and in discarding verbal 
elaboration in favour of the quintessential image, the 
free-verse" writers, the Imagists, and the Orie'ntaHsts were 
doing yeoman service in a good causie. For it is probable 
that the great poetry of the future’Will be both more 
concentrated and more imfettered than poetry has been in 
the past. „ I ^ 

But the Imagists sbem tame in comparison with some of 
the other experimei^ters. As we look back over the war- 
years and the I920’s\ our first impression is one of sheer 
dehrium. It is a sort of Jazz Age of poetry. The poets formed 
schools within schools! and, borrowing the nomenclature of 
the artists, called themselves Cubists, Futurists, Vorticists 
and what not. Ford- Madox Ford, writing a preface to the 
1930 Imagist Aiithology\^ and looldng back over these early 
spasms, says: “What exactly*Vorticism was—though I was 
its most loyal champion—I never knew”. Probably a good 
' many of the exponents of those schools were in the same 
case. Like the men of Athens, they “spent their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing”. 
But from this • welter, a few bold and technically skilful 
experimenters stand out. Notable among these are Edith 
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Sitwell and T. S. Eliot. In 1916 Edith Sitwell started a yearly- 
publication : Wheels: an Annual Anthology of Modern Verse, 
issued in covers decorated with red and green wheels and 
Cubist cloud-bursts. In “Wheels”, she sponsored some very 
giddy spinnings; but Edith Sitwell herself is no “jazz-artist”. 
She is, in Tact, an unconventionally-minded intellecmal, a 
profound student of the poetical technique of the past. She 

_is.an-especialadmirer-oTAiexanderPope,“applauds'hisY;larity'“ 

and exacmess, and has recently pubhshed a critical estimate 
of him which, in s pite o f its lack, of balance, no student of 
eighteenth-centtrfypo^ry can afford to n.eglect. But her 
admiration Tor Pope’s clarity and formal regularity has not 
prevented her from attempting to do things with verse which 
would make Alexander Pope mm o-ver in his grave. Her 
most curious poems are, to use her own words, “smdies in ' 
. the effect that texture has on rh-ythm, and the effect that 
varying and elaborate patterns of rhymes and of assonances 
and dissonances have upon, rhythm”. 

In Edith Sitwell’s Collected Poems, 1930, you will find these 
experiments in rhythmic patterns, chiefly in the section en¬ 
titled “Fa9ade”, and in the songs in die section entitled 
“Prelude to a E^ry Tale”. In the latter group are a number 
of songs intended to'reproduce in verbal rh-ythms the rhythms 
of various dances—the Polka, the Mazurka, the Waltz. 
These efforts.to-reproduce dance-rhythms in word-rhythms 
will ^ghably interest you most; but I shall not pause to 
quote, in fact, to quote a mere excerpt from one of these 
arrangements of image-words, or connotative words, in re¬ 
productive rhythnis, would do Edith Sitwell injustice. It 
might sound merely silly tq. you. I confess that even taken 
in the large a good deal of it sounds just a little siUy to me. 

I am remised of the remark of Owen Wister’s Virg inian 
when he whs convalescing from a buUet-wound, and was 
apologising for going to sleep while the New England 
School-teacher was reading Jane Austen aloud to him: “If " 
'you could just read me sornething that was about something. 
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I could keep awake.” I am stiU old-fashioned enough to 
think of a poem as primarily rational—as expressing a rijood, 
or creating a picture, or telling a story. I am stiU old- 
fashioned enough to think of verbal harmonies as means to 
that end. But I do not think, and I should be sorry to have 
you think, that such studies of poetic rhythms in the abstract, 
so to speak, are time wasted. Nor would I wish to leave with 
““you"the~impression~that“Edith"-Sitwell’s-poetry“is-merely 
fantastic. No modem poet can tell a story with more direct¬ 
ness, vividness and dramatic power. Read, if you will, the 
“Four Elegies” in the Collected Poems. 

T. S. Ehot is an American'by birth, educated at Harvard, 
Oxford and the Sorbonne. He lives in England, edits “The 
New Criterion”, and is recognised as one of the most 
scholarly and one of the most acute of literary- critics. His 
collected Essays, recently pubhshed, reveal an extraordinary 
range of learning, in the classics, in Ehzabethap drama,.in 
seventeenth-century EngHsh Hteramre, in Itahan and French 
literature. I have noted this because I wish to emphasise 
the fact that some of the most radical experimenters in 
poetical technique, some of the poets who have produced 
the strangest, the most subversive, the most fantastic poetry, 
have been, not mere poetasters or poseurs, but men and 
■women of trained minds, profound learning, and absolute 
sincerity. 

Ehot’s poems are, primarily, a criticism of present-day 
hfe, an exposure of its futdity. He makes his points, not by 
satirical elaboration, but by capturing a whole aspect in a 
single phr^e, so sudden, so abrupt, so -vivid and so biting 
that, in the language of Sairey Gamp,“it fair gives you a turn. 
There is, that devastating satire on the emptiness and futihty 
of this generation, called “The Hollow Men”, in which 
Scripture phrases beloved of the orthodox are interlarded 
between-ghmpses of pettiness and ironic echoes of old philo¬ 
sophies—that satire which culminates in a phrase that distils 
the very essence of whining supineness. I quote only jthe • 
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closing stanzas, in which the children’s song: “Here we go 
round the mulberry bush” gives the cue:— 

Here we go round the prickly pear ^ 

Prickly pear prickly pear 
Here we go round the prickly pear 
At five o’clock in the morning. 

Between th e idea ___—- 

And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 
Falls the Shadow 

. For Thine is the Kingdom 

Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 

Falls the Shadow ' ’ 

Life is very long 
^ Between the desire 

And the spasm 
Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence *> 

And the descent 
Falls the Shadow 
For thine is the Kingdom 
For Thine is 
” Life is 

For Thine is the ' 

This is the way the world ends 
This is the, way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper. 

There is “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock”, introduced 
by a quotation from Daiite’s Inferno —a passage in which the 
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soul of Guido da Montefeltro consents to tell the plain truth 
about himself “without fear of infamy” because he knows 
that from that'.place of punishment he can never''reSifil'-tb 
the world of the living. Not otherwise, surely, could the 
soul of J. Alfred Prufrock, the typical modem man of the 
world, have so'.completely exposed its own futihty—Mr" 
Prufrock who has ‘ ‘ measured out his hfe with coffee-spoons ’ ’; 
"whose elderl^gentiHty“is~concem^“witlr'the^ecision“to“ 
“wear the bottoms of his trousers rolled”; and who, finding 
it “impossible to say just what he means”, does not “ dare to 
disturb the universe”. 

There is that devastating consideration of elemental in¬ 
stincts versus the Christian religion, called “The Hippopota¬ 
mus”. There is “The Waste Land”, which has so exercised 
the ingenuity of critics , bent on discovering symbohe signi¬ 
ficances, that Mr EUot Himself has been driven to protest that 
they are reading into the poem more than he ever meant or 
knew. The httle sheaf of T. S. Ehot’s Poems —1909-1925, 
which numbers only 99 pages of large print, has occasioned 
more controversy than any other equally small sheaf of 
which I know—imless it be that historic first edition of 
Wordsworth’s' and Coleridge’s Lyrical Ballads. 

One thing more must needs be said about EHot’s poems— 
a matter, not controversial, but interesting to every student 
of poetic art. All poetry is allusive. The Ehzabethan poets 
filled their plays and poems with allusions to, and analogies 
from, the classics of Greece and Rome, because in that first 
flush of the Renaissance, the classics were the very breath of 
hfe to them. The e'arly eighteenth-century poets filled their 
verse with classical catch-words because the Classics were 
the fashiohl; jBjrt,Ehot has developed a new art of allusive¬ 
ness—a dehberate and systematic use of phrases from past 
writers. These phrases are not set off by-quotation marks in 
the poem, but are scrupulously identified in foomotes. If 
the reader has a“WeU-stocked niindl, these phrases, subtly 
interwoven, impart a faintly remujiiscent^f^avour, and at the 
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same time arrest the attention by their ironic appheation to 
the conditions of to-day. This process is never a mere display 
of erudition on Mr Ehot’s part. It is a dehberate psycholo¬ 
gical experiment—yet another, of the experiments so pr<|- 
valent in these last twenty-five years, in the exploration of - 
new possibihties in the technique of Enghsh poetry. And 
sin ce Ehonismiodem-of-the modems.-this would seem to be 
a proper mpment to gather up the threads that vjje have so 
far been disparafely tracing, and see where we arc. 

I remind you that our survey began when we were just 
ceasing to be Edwardians and were just discovering that, as 
Georgians, we were something different. Back of us was the 
first anti-Victorian reaction of the Yellow Nineties. Just 
back of us was the Irish Movement, the Celtic revival. 
Beginning to impinge upon our consciousness was the pos¬ 
sible greamess as poets of Thomas Hardy and Robert 
Bridges. Immediately confronting us was die new poetic 
era of the Georgians—the fervid reahsm of Masefield, the 
plain reahsm of such poets as W. W. Gibson, the rather iruld 
anti-Tennysonianism of the anthology called Georgian Poetry, 
igi 1-1^12. Then came the reflex of the War, and, coincident 
with it and following upon it, a period of remarkably radical 
experimentation in poetical technique. What, meanwhile, 
has happened to that pioneer group of poets, comprising the 
Georgian Anthology, igii-ipi2; Despite the vividness of 
some of RupertBrooke’s earlypoems', such as “ Grantchester” 
and “The Fish”, he would probably be forgotten ere now, 
if it had not been for the enduring impression of the “ 1914 
Sonnets”. Masefield’s reputation, definitely fading after the 
first big splash, has been factitiously and momentarily revived 
by his appointment to the Laureateship in 1930. Drinkwater 
has continued to be facile, voluminous, and second rate.' 
Flecker, with the exotic beauty of “Hassan”, became the 
poet of a day. The reputation of de la Mare has not only 
survived but been enhanced as the most delicate and ex¬ 
quisite of the minor poets. Gibson, Abercrombie and Davies 
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are lasting well, but will pbObaMy not outlast the present 
generation. After this lapse of years, D. H. Lawrence 
persists as the most impressive figure, of the group repre¬ 
sented in their beginnings in the Georgian Anthology, 1911- 
jgi2. 

Impressive^not, it s eems to me. becaase_of_his-technical— 
IBll—though h^re and there, both in his rhymed and his un¬ 
rhymed poems, he is very skilful; impressive rather because 
he has in hiS poems as in his novels the power, unequalled by 
any other recent writer, of recording—and perhaps' making 
his reader share—a peculiar intensity of sensuous^and 
generally sensual—emotion. The question of the ultimate 
value of this, I am disposed to leave to the Freudian psycho¬ 
logists. My own impression is, for whatever it may be 
worth, that D. H. Lawrence’s poetry definitely, as the phrase 
is, dates-, that the Freudian psychology is an inordinately ex¬ 
aggerated, passing fad; and that most-of D. H. Lawrence’s 
poetry -will expire with it. 

Bridges and Hardy await us. The fly-leaf of The Georgian 
Anthology, printed in 1913, bore the words: 

“Dedicated to Robert Bridges by the Writers and the 
Editor”. In that same year. Premier Asquith appointed 
Bridges to the Laureateship. From then till Ins death in 1930 
Bridges conferred honour upon an ofiice which a good many 
of his predecessors in it had beflttled. Always'a dehcate and 
exquisite artist, though nevqr, L.ithmk, possessed of the 
emotional energy which has characterised the greatest poets. 
Bridges has written a few lyrics which the world will not 
willingly let die. 

“The Testament of Beauty” is still too fresh in our minds 
to need more than passing comment. It contains the ac¬ 
cumulated wisdom of a great and noble old age. When it 
appeared, it was hailed by excited critics as one of the major 
poems of Enghsh literature. Already, the reaction has set in. 
In this saner retrospect, it is recognised as m interesting and 
stimulating contribution to philosophicaf*'aesthetics, with a 
M 4 
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few passages of rare poetic beauty, but much dull verbiage / 

in between. - / 

Once every thirty-three years or so, the earth comes into j 
contact with the Leonids—those fragments of disintegrated , 
comets which dart through the midnight sky and disappear. 
Meanwhile, in the constellation Leo, the fixed star Regulus; 
--which-imaginative“astronomcrs~have“dubbed“CorXedHi5, 
Lion’s Heart, casts its steady beam. Since the beginning of 
the twentieth century, for these thirty-three years, the 
Leonids of poetry have flashed and spent themselves. But 
Thomas Hardy has been the fixed star, the Cor Leonh, among 
these evanescent apparitions. When Hardy’s Collected F^oems 
appeared in 1919, Richard Aldington, himself a poet, wrote: ’ 

“Hardy is perhaps the only great poet now writing in 
Enghsh. He. makes most co'nterhporaEy"'^oets look hke 
pygmies ”. That was an honest verdict. Save, alas, that Hardy 
'is no longer “now writing”, that verdict stands to-day. 

We have been concerned with technical experimentation. 

Has the mood of poetry, the “approach”, changed perceptibly 
in these twenty-five years ? Ithmkithas. Do you remember 
that poem of Ernest Dowson’s, so famous in the 1890’s—r“I 
have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in my fashion”—that 
poem of jaded passions and the' ashes of dead loves ; Poets 
are not writing hke that any more. The change has been 
admirably summarised by Archibald MacLeish, author of 
Conquistador: “Poetry in our time has moved towards the 
outside world. I do not mean that it has become ‘ objective ’. 

I mean that it has lost its long preoccupation with the poet’s 
emotions an,d the poet’s genius—^its sickroom smell. It is 
concerned wit&the hfe of man in the earth—of men in the 
earth—of the-generations of men. Its vitahty is of the blood 
rather than the nerves. Its life is in the senses, the hands, the 
tongue, rather than.the brain. Its compulsions are the com¬ 
pulsions of human fatfe father than the whimsies of the soul. 
And these characteristics of poetry are a reflection otthe 
characteristics of the time-,-.for poEtrypl®wever die socio- 
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logues may ignore it, is a more accurate mirror of its time 
than any other art or than any other human expression.” 

I think that tliese are true words. They leave room for the 
physical probings of D. H. Lawrence at one end of the scale, 
and for Hardy’s calm detached studies of human circum- 

_ stmce^.sub-specie-aeternitatis,~ 3 .t-the-other 7 ~But-l-con£ess~tha.t 

I return from steeping myself in these modems, to Thomas 
Hardy, with an inexpressible, rehef We have created a 
Frankenstein monster. We'call it “the present organisation 
of society”. The httle poets‘'are barking at its heels,: But 
Hardy seems to me to trajfscepd these passing phases, and to 
estimate Hfe, not only with ian ironic understanding, but 
with a magnificent patience—; • 

A star looks down at me, 

And says: “Here Land you 
Stand, each in our degree: 

What do you mean to do— 

Mean to do >” 

I say: “For all I know. 

Wait, and let Time go by, 

TiU my change come.”—“Just so,” 

The star says: “So mean I:— 

So mean I.” 





CONCEPTS OF THE LIVING AND 
THE NON-LIVING WORLD. 

BY 

-P R O FE S SO R" FrjrLEWIS 


So varied and fundamental has been-the change in outlook 
on hving and non-living matter that it is in a short lecture 
only possible to examine some of the newer concepts in a 
few of the fields. New aspects and knowledge of the history 
of the earth, the shape, extent and structure of our Universe 
of Stars and of other Universes lying far beyond, and of the 
ultimate structure of matter and of the -vast number of 
organisms composing the great river of life, flowing through 
the ages, have come about over the space of twenty-five 
years, so that hardly any of the conceptions of the 1890’s can 
now carry weight. The outlook of modem science is very 
different to the outlook even in 1910 and asTnqfieM- of 
knowledge has extended the ultimate problems app'^Fto be 
more difficult and some, appear to be insoluble. Man has ' 
become more and more aware of the strangeness and the- 
greamess of the stage on which he plays his part. 

The outcome in the shape of practical application is obvious 
to us in the present day in the shape of many conveniences 
of modem hfe that we quickly regard as essential, and it is 
interesting to reflect that many of these have come about 
within an average human hfetimff They are some of the 
playthings and conveniences produced by science for the 
use of mankind, so familiar that we hardly mink of civihsed 
life without them, yet all discovered, developed and applied 
on a gigantic scale within the lifetime of one man. The list 
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might be multiplied, and ever fresh developments, are taking 
place—world wide communicarion by radio for instance is a 
^tory of less than one decade. Except for the last, all these 
things were scientific developments of the last century. I use 
this term advisedly because a .scientific, development is a 
_dilFerentjhing._to..a-Scientific-discovcry-£md-behind-all-these 
developments stood discovery in pure science often carried 
out by a different type of mind and in a different sort of 
spirit. They were the Fruits of a physics and chemistry which 
had no inkHng of the modem conception of matter as it 
stands to-day. 

It was the last decade of the nineteenth century winch saw 
the beginning of the great renaissance in the study of the 
consdmtion of matter and, the structure of the Universe. 
Until quite recently atoms were regarded as the permanent 
units of which all matter is built. AU changes of matter in 
the universe were regarded as nothing more drastic than re¬ 
arrangement of permanent indestmctible atoms. The story 
of the last .^twenty-five years is the shattering of this con¬ 
ception. 

It was towards the end of the last century, that Crookes, 
Lenard and J. J. Thomson first began to break up the atom, 
and the structures which had been beheved for 2000 years 
to be unbreakable were shown to be susceptible^o frag¬ 
mentation. These fragments were shown by JTjTTKomson in 
1895 to be identical, no matter what type of atom they came 
from—they were of equal weight and carried equal charges 
of negative electricity and were hence called electrons. The 
atom, however, cannot be built up of electrons,^ alone for as 
each electron carries a negative charge of electricity a structure 
consisting of electrons alone would also carry a negative 
" charge. Observation shows that a complete atom carries no 
charge, so that somewhere in the atom there must be a 
positive charge of electricity just sufficient to neutraHse the 
combined negative charge of all the electrons. 

Dr (now Lord) Rutherford in 1911 first revealed the archi- 
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tccture of the atom. The key to the problem proved to be the 
radio-activity of uranium.- The atoms of this substance vtere 
so far from being permanent and indestructible that their very 
nuclei crumbled away with the lapse of time so that finally 
the nucleus of an uranium atom becomes the nucleus of a 
lead atom. The transformation proceeds gradually and by 
stages which no" external conditions will cause to vary. 

In general all the samples of rocks the age of which have 
-been~measured-“by~this“methpd”afe"found~fcrput the time 
since the earth solidified at fourteen hundred milHon years. 
—The-mode m concep tion of the structure of the atom the 
foundation "of whicirwas~laid~by-Rutherimd has revolu- 
tiorused our ideas of the physical world. It iT'difficult to^ 
gain even the remotest conception of the realities underlying 
all these phenomena,' but they have had the most profound 
effect on our conceptions of the material world. 

If our ideas of the mmute structure of matter„h3ve, under¬ 
gone revolutionary changes the saihe may be said df,^ur 
conceptions of the structure and nature of the Universe. 

Perhaps no instrument or principle ever discbyered by man 
so impresses the imagination as the spectroscope. By its 
means can be determined the chemical elements in the surface 
layers of the 'star, the temperature of the surface layers, the 
motion of the star in space, the mass of the star-^if a binary, 
and by mathematical analysis the temperature of the interior 
of the star. The most powerful telescope reveals nothing but 
a point ofhght, yet by passing the hght from the star through 
the telescope and the attached spectroscope-, a photograph- 
of the spectrum of a star can be obtained which will tell us- 
all ihesethings. Of course this requires a.very fine technique,, 
fine instruments and accurate measurfern^ts,''‘but it is no 
more than the ordinary routine work of great observatories 
all oyer the world. Out of this work and but of the modem 
conception of the structure of the atom have been bom the 
„ modem views of the universe. 

- To find the actual source from which stars or suns originate 
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we search for matter. ii\ the most tenuous and luminous state 
of all; we, look to the nebulae, those great, faint ha2y masses 
seen in a big telescope in parts of the sky. There are really. 
three types but w^e-caiiycpncerh ourselves more particularly 
•with .the typS^kno'wn as extra-galactic nebulae, which are 
really universes outside our own nnivcrse of stars. The weight 
of some. of these nebulae has been determined with fair 

accu racy; the g reat Androme da nebula for instance_e_quals_ 

3500 milhon of our sun’s weight. The distance is 900,000 
' -hght years. Many of these nebular universes outside our own 
consist largely of clouds of stars, but mosj: of them contain a 
-■ central.region—stiU gaseous, destined in time to give birth 
to kars. Something hke two miUiqn of these extra-galactic' 
nebulae' can be seen or photographed through a great 
telescope. The distance apart of these island universes appear 
-■ to be of the order of two million light years and the greatest 
distance from us about 140 million light years. These island' 
universes represent the greatest depths of space penetrated 
by human vision or photography, but there are so many- 
, faint nebulae visible at the limit of the lOo-inch telescope Aat 
. a much greater-number may be revealed when the 200-inch 
.‘telescope now being built is put into use. These island 
nebulae are quite distinct from our o-vyn galaxy which we see 
on-looking at the Way.which stretches across the sky; 

a great system of stars, estimated by various means to be 
from thirty thousand, milHpn to as many as three hundred 
thousand million. The two hundred and twenty, thousand 
hght years which represent the diameter of the densest part 
of our galactic system is nothing compared with the hundred 
- of million of Hght years which separates us from some of the 
universes^utside. 

The earher s^emsof^cosinogony were chiefly concerned 
with the origin of the^olar system. "We need not concern 
ourselves -with the many theories-jyluch have been brought 
forward from Laplace in 1755 to the^n 4 ;Of the nineteenth 
century. • !. 
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It was only in 1924 that Jeans brought forward a new 
theory of the origin of our sun’ and its attendant planets. 
It concerns itself with what would happen when two stars 
approached close to one another in space. The first effect is 
that each star raises tides in the other.. The nearer they 
-approach-the-higher-the-tides-and-the-result "must ■ partly" 
depend on the speed' with which they pass one another. 
The occurrence can • be investigated ' by mathematical 
analysis. If the approach is veily close the tides raised by 
.gravitation may take the form of gigantic mountains- 
moving over the surface of the star. A closer approach may 
transform them into long arms of gas drawn out from the 
star. The arms eventually break up into a^ number of de¬ 
tached masses and. planets have been formed out of the 
smaller star. When the planets are formed they are at first 
acted-upon by the gravitational attraction of both stars and 
so describe most compheated orbits’ Gradually the bigger 
star recedes and the planets remain describing orbits round 
the smaller stay. ‘ ' 

Into the details of this theory we need not go, but one 
most interesting fact emerges. It appears that the near 
approach'of two stars in space is a very rare event, in fact 
it has been calculated that even after a star has Hved its Hfe of 
milHons of miUions of years-the" chance is still about a 
hundred thousand to one against its being a sun surrounded 
. by planets. - . ■ 

Last bentury we were free to speculate as to die frequency 
of planetary systems attached to stars and might consider if 
we pleased coundess suns as the centres of planetary systems. 
If the tidal theory of the origin of our solar system is correct, 
this condition must be exceedingly rare—even as regards the 
existence of planets and far more, planets whose physical 
conditions might resemble in any degree those of the earth. 
Even the members of our own system are either too hot or 
too,x:old or have no atmosphere or an iny^cient amount of 
oxygen. There is just the possibfiity thatMars might support 
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some form of life of a geneir^ organisation and metabolism 
as we have here, and there are seasonal colour changes"on 
certain regions of this plaaet "vifHch suggest that vegetation 
might occur but this, of* course^'^is entirely conjectural. We 
have become awa re then that outbf a hundred t housand stars., 
only one has a chance of being the parent of a system ‘of 
planets and one would hesitate to conjecture the overwhelm¬ 
ing odds ag^ainst any reproducing the chemical and physical' 
features of our earth so closely as to come within the very 
narrow rmge of the requirements of hving structures. If 
not unique then hfe must be exceedingly rare. . 

It is probable that the present period from about 1915 
is one in regard to physical discovery which may in the 
future be compared with the period about i860 which saw 
the formulation of the Darwiruan Theory of Evolution and 
the years immediately succeeding in which the study of the 
palaeontological record of the earth’s crust brought such 
abundance of evidence to support the main theme of the 
. theory. The charfge at that date in our outlook on the prigm 
of the 'history and relationship of hving things was brought 
about by the discoveries and theories of gtopp of great 
naturahsts or biologistsV-Lamarck, Darwin, Wallacfe, LyeU, 
Huxley, Owen and Hookpr. 

In the present renaissance in the study of the hon-hving 
material of this universe, Einstein, Eddington, Jeans, De 
Sitter, Bohr, Heisenberg and Rutherford are names which 
even the most incomplete hst must contain. Did time allow, 
a most interesting comparison might be made of the., in¬ 
tellectual environment and conditions under which these 
two groups presented an altogether new conception of 
nature, man’s origin, and man’s place in the universe. 

The fields of science which treat of the world of hving 
things are many and varied accordingly as they treat of the 
form and strucmre, history and relationships and the methods 
by which life processes are carried out. Biological oudooks 
tend perhaps to be less self-contained than the. studies con- 

/ 
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cemed with non-living material; we become aware of many- 
cross connections and unsuspected relationships in know¬ 
ledge. The fundamental biological sciences of Botany and 
Zoology in the course of time have extended their boundaries 
and • given birth to many other sciences and some of 

thes e in turn.have_become-Concemed-'with-the-physical-yid- 

chemical aspects of hving things, others with the liistory and 
descent and therefore -with the geological sciences, and others 
again -with the social sciences. The stimulus which resulted 
in the openings of many of these activities must be traced 
initially to the theory of evolution. During the first half of 
the nineteenth century and even earher many great biological 
thinkers and workers had been pondering over the problem 
and had even suggested ingenious but inadequate solutions. 

‘ In the truly Olympic race in whicH"^-all /philosophical 
biologists, from Buffon and Erasmus Darwin to Richard 
Owen and Robert Chambers were more or less actively 
engaged, great thinkers and naturalists have repeatedly 
expressed their ideas concerning the evolution of the organic 
world. Erasmus Darwin spoke about a gradual transfor¬ 
mation and adaptation to surroundings. StiU’more powerful 
was Lamarck’s theory regarding the effect of the environinent 
in producing new habits and the influence of the use and 
disuse of organs. Into the part played by a galaxy'\)f great 
men at this time we need not enter; the field has been well 
traversed and has become a story known to some extent to 
every educated person. 

We may then proceed to mention a few discoveries which 
have been made during the last few years regarding the 
activities of hving cells and tissues. In regard to the gro-vyth 
and nutrition of plant and animal protoplasm there are 
three essential groups of substances involved; proteins, carbo¬ 
hydrates and fats. It is necessary before these can be in¬ 
corporated mto the living protoplasm that they be chemically 
transformed' so as to enable them to be fitted in the mole¬ 
cular structure of the cell. This chemical transformation 
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in its mode is quite unlike the processes^of the chemic^ 
laboratory. 

Comparatively little was knovra of these transformations 
until the middle of the nineteenth century when Pasteur 
made important studies in this field. It remained to Bu chner 
“iiri'8^ti1tolhow”thaf thusuBstancci~producing these changes 
are in all cases non-hving. 

These substances now known as enzymes have important 
characteristics inasmuch as they are specific in their action 
and belong to a class of agents which initiate and hasten a 
chemical change but do not undergo a change themselves. 
Enzymes are non-hving catalysts and arc capable of being 
extracted in an unchanged condition from the living tissues 
in-which they occur. 

The influence of these colloidal catalysts (enzymes) has 
been found to be fundamental in all systems of cells or tissues 
in which dynamic events have been studied. They exert a 
specific control over complex chemical changes, and the 
■rriost fundamental characteristic of all organisms is the extra¬ 
ordinary co-ordination in time and space of such changes. 

This field is of the utmost ijnportance to biology. Few 
if any of the chemical reactions displayed in an organism 
proceed without catalytic action. The most striking feature 
is that these reactions are so completely co-ordinated that 
the whole cell is maintained in dynamic equflibrium.. If 
chemistry is going to help in biochemical studies towards a 
description of the Hving activities of cells it must take account 
of this chemical co-ordination which illustrates so well the, 
subsfervience of parts to the whole which is the most remark¬ 
able characteristic of Hving tissues. 

This control of the transformations of food material by 
enzymes in the cell and carried out in the speciahsed colloidal 
condition of the cell is sufiicient to maintain the cell as a 
system which can remain in dynamic equihbriurri with the 
environment. If the last twenty-five years have advanced 
our knowledge of the processes of enzyrnes^otion and the 
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metaBolic equilibrium of living organisms two. other re¬ 
markable classes of substances have been discovered since 
. the beginning of the century. . ^ 

In 1906 Sir Gowland Hopkins was led to suspect from 
nutrition experiments the presence of substances' in hving 
—tissues-of-great-importance- in_metabohc^-processes -and-in~ 
the reaction of the organism to environmental factors. Siich 
substances are now well knovra under the name of vitamins. 
Several classes of these substances are known according to 
the special metabolic changes they control. We know, htde 
of their che mical nature although they can be extracted,, 
from living tissues without difficulty. One of the most 
remarkable characteristics of these substances is the fact that 
the most infinitesimal quantities will make all the difference 
between a diet which is useless and one which is useful. ■ 

The .qther substances to which I refer are tbe hbrmones: 
substances secreted by the Hving cell, often striedy locaHsdd 
in their origin which act as agents in the secretion of glandular 
cells and tissues and which in some cases initiate movement 
in response to stimuH as in some plants. The chemical 
constitution of some of these substances has been determined 
and in some cases they have been, produced by artificial 
synthesis. 

Discoveries of the nature I have just referred to, while 
they do not throw Hghf upon the ultimate characters of the 
living cell, bring before us with emphasis the extraordinary 
features of co-ordination in Hving material in order to mrin- 
tain equilibrium with the environment. In this connection 
we may ask how soon WiU the inteUecmal concepts based 
upon the new physics and , the struemre of matter invade 
and possibly revolutionise thought in the biological field. 
WiU the data of atomic, physics illumine the processes of 
life? At present we cannot even suggest an answer to this. 
Certain it is that there are not a few biological workers who' 
have a strong a priori conviction that the Hving material of 
plants and ammals may in some Hmited sense make use of 
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atomic energy and that such abih*^ might be the,special 
stamp of the hving world. Some years ago such a suggestion 
was made in regard to the synthesis of carbohydrate material 
in the green cell in the presence of hght, but this hne of 
enquiry has not been pursued. One of the substances 
—essential-both-to-plant-and-animal-cells,—potassium,-is^-a- 
weakly radio-active substance and it was suggested by 
Professor Zwaadeinaker that the weak radio-activity of this 
element is an indispensable stimulus-to certain vital activities. 
There is no proof that this influence is perceptible but it may 
be of interest to note the pecuhar distribution of potassium 
in the cell, for while it is present in varying amounts in the 
cytoplasm, it seems to be invariably absent from the nuclear 
structures. 

It should be mentioned that recent experimental .studies 
seem to prove that hvmg tissues may be the seat of radiations 
able to produce effects at a distance. It was claimed some 
years ago by Gurvitch, a Russian biologist, that cells in 
which nuclear division is taking place give out a radiation 
which initiates nuclear division in neighbouring cells. This 
work, which at first was met with general dkbehef, has been 
re-invfestigated by several other workers and there seems to 
be some' evidence if not proof that chemical reactions in 
living cells are really accompanied by radiations; that events 
in one cell may influence other cells at a distance without the 
transference of matter. Many of the claims made must be 
received ^th caution undl fully confirmed, but that fadia- 
tions are emitted from hving cells and can be recognised by 
physical means, is a fact which is proved. This, of course, 
opens up a most interesting field of enquiry but we must bear 
in mind that there is no proof that such phenomena are of 
fundamental importance or that they are associated with all 
forms of hfe. 

During the last decade, studies on the physiology of the 
cell have brought to hght varied activities both as regards 
physical and chemical changes presenting ever a truer and 
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more complete picture of the cell as a centre of dynamic 
manifestations in equilibrium with the conditions in the cell 
and with the environment. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that although animal physio¬ 
logy is studied and taught as a science quite independent from 
~Mology, planFphysioIogy has always remained .an integral 
part of botany. 

One of the most interesting and fundamental fields of 
investigation in the physiology of plants has to do with the 
■ action of chlorophyll in the synthesis of carbohydrate in the 
presence of hght. The' classic researches of Blackman at 
Cambridge over the latter part of the last century, and later 
on the factors affecting the rate of synthesis have blen 
supplemented "by studies on the chemistry of chlorophyll 
and the photochemical stages of the" process. In this regard 
'the name of WUlstatter’will be ever associated with the pains¬ 
taking and monumental investigations of the structure of 
chlorophyll and the haemoglobin of blood, the discovery of 
magnesium in chlorophyll and the enzyme action in con- 
, nection with the process. .Proofs of the actual steps in the 
synthesis between the perception of radiation by the chloro¬ 
phyll and the first appearance of sugar in the cell are still to 
seek and the whole matter offers one of the most fundi,mental 
and baffling probl&ns in the realm of physiology^/ \ 

It has become evident that the appheation p{ physical 
and chemical methods in the study of the cell has/fesulted in a 
vast array of knowledge regarding the co-ordinated activities 
of hving material; outpost after outpost has been captured, 
but the central fortress is stfll unentered./The available 
weapons of chemistry, and physics have npt explained the 
ultimate character ofithe simplest hving j^fienomena.-, 

In this regard the last twenty-five years have seen a very 
gradual change in outlook on the part^df a large number of 
biologists regarding the namre of thefliving world. 

Many eminent biologists have a,dopted the view that the 
phenomena of life cannot be explained as the working of a 
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machine; the result of an arrangement of unlike substances 
or parts in fixed relation to each other. It is maintained that 
between the beginning and the end of an action diere 
intervenes’ the xmseen regulative vital factor. It is perhaps 
Jtruekthat_this_view_is_jnore_fi:equently_held_b.y_systematists_ 
and morphologists, i.e. those who study form and structure 
rather than function. 

It may be that in the find analysis hfe m'ust be reduced 
to a series of impulses or strivings. Such actions may be 
a response to something in the environment or they may 
be autogenous; the. latter referring especially to the im¬ 
pulses which initiate and carry on development from the 
fertihsed egg to the adult form. AU these impulses are 
directed to the attainment of a definite end and if pre¬ 
vented from reaching it in one way they will seek it in 
another. 

The extreme opponents of vitahsm, those who beheve that 
matter and energy are the only reahties in the universe, are 
faced with the newer concepts in physics. The more tenable 
posijrion is held by those who think that the only scientific 
method of approach is to treat hving tissues as chemical and 
physical complexes and to attempt to explain their activities 
as the result of their chemical compositions while admitting 
that there may be a non-physical factor concerned. This is a 
perfectly legitimate view but it is significant that so far 
by this method no complete solution of even the simplest 
hving phenomena has been attained. 

The trend- towards a vitahstic view is of great interest—^it 
is a feature of the last few years and rims paraUel to the new 
views in physics and is a great contrast to the very definite - 
mechanistic views of the latter part of the last century, which 
saw the first appheation of modem methods of chemistry 
and physics apphed to the elucidation of the fimetions of 
hving material. Since 1908 there has been an immense 
volume of observation and experiment on the methods by 
which Evolution takes place. First and foremost comes the 
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evidence of Fossils. Where in Darwin’s day >we had only a 
few samples from certain geological periods in the past, the 
last seventy years has seen an immense collection of evidence 
from all parts of the world and from all periods. This evi- 
. dence has shown that th e process of change which we can_:- 
call Evolution is not an orderly procession from simple to 
more complex types, from less efficient to more efficient; it is 
something much more complex, although the main drift of 
hfe has been to organisms designed to cope successfully with 
more diverse conditions. Where, in the earHest geological 
periods, organisms were hmited in the habitat or environ¬ 
ment, we now find organisms able to cope with the con¬ 
ditions of every conceivable habitat on the earth. 

This brings us to a consideration of what must be the 
two fundamental questions in an, outlook upon the hving 
■“world—first the origin of h-vdng things and secondly the 
means of differentiation of the vast number of different types f 
and their relationships to one another. 

In- regard to the first. Science has nothing fresh to offer 
except the discarding of old hypothesis. In the hght of 
studies on the physiology and biochemistry of the hving 
material it is possible to offer some reasoned conjectures but 
the problem remains, and the possibihty is obvious that it 
may always remain, unsolved. I remember on a certain 
occasion a biological philosopher remarking that it was as 
useful to discuss the origin of hfe as the origin of Entropy— 
which latter is a mathematical abstraction concerned with 
the direction in which changes occur in the physical world. 

There is the possibhity that hfe is a fundamental quahty 
or activity of matter in a certain state arising in sm environ¬ 
ment of permtoent atoms which are not subjectio disruption 
by great temperatures and pressures. Jeans^as even sug¬ 
gested that hfe may be a kind of disease of imtter. In a sense 
it only arises on the ashes of matter—niatter which has 
attained a degree of quiescence. But these kre speculations, 
and there we must leave it. ' • 
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Since the early^days of the Darwinian Theory of Evolution 
by natural selection, new sciences have arisen and the older 
ones gready extended. 

When the protoplasmic unit known as the cell came to be 
“regarded- as-an-important“structurdnmd“fimcti6nal“uniFiF 
became eviderit that the problems it presents could be to a 
certam extent studied by themselves and hence arose the 
science of cytology. 

The phenomena discovered regarding the mechanism of 
the divisibii^Df cells in growing tissues, the behaviour of the 
chromosomes differentiated from the nucleus, both in the 
division of somatic cells and the germ cells during fertih- 
sation, have brought a new method to bear on the problems, 
and one that has been of great service in the field of genetics. 
The ultimate seat of the forces which produce changes in 
organisms must reside in the cell whatever view we take of 
the causes of Evolution. In this regard the behaviour of the 
chromosomes in the cell at the time of fertihsation must be 
of the greatest significance in the general problem. The 
evidence in this field has accumulated at an astonishing rate 
and gives a picture' of the complexity of the problem quite 
unknown in early Darwinian days. 

It is impossible to touch on these matters on the present 
occasion. 

Bergson attributed Evolution to an Elan vital or vital 
impulse which causes organisms to seek new forms and 
relationships to the en-vironment. This is the impression often 
given in a wide survey of hving things if we bear in mind that 
the E/an vital often pushes organisms to extinction and that 
in other cases it seems to be quite absent, as some simple 
forms of aiiimals have remained practically unchanged from 
Palaeozoic times—a period of perhaps three hundred irulhon 
years. 

It is probable that the fundamental evidence of the relation¬ 
ships of Hving organisms Hes in the study of the past. There 
are in fact two methods of approach. One, the study of the 
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comparative anatomy, morphology, and embryology of ex¬ 
isting groups and-'the^ Other the study of the ancekr j forms 
of exisring plants and animals. Modem conceprions of 
relationship and descent are based upon evidence from both 

these„soUrces__but_the_fmaLcourt_of_appeal_hes__vvith._thc_ 

evidence from the fossil forms. 

As we may see different types of architecture woven into 
a great cathedral, so we see different types of structure woven 
into the great array of vegetation which has peopled the 
surface of the Earth in the past.^^lthough the styles may be ■ 
different, yet they all maint^ the stabihty of the building - 
and enable it to fulfil its destiny; so the manifold designs of 
pas't vegetation have in their turn all served to solve the age- 
old problems of growth, nutrition, reproduction and dis¬ 
persal. The study of these types of plant architecture and their 
relationships to each other is the function of Palaeobotany— 
the brai^h of Boi^iy^dealing with plants of the past. ^ \ 

I quote from Seward:' ' 

As we follow the procession of floras through the ages, certain quesriOns,. 
keep intruding themselves; what do the records of the rocks tell us of 
evolution; of the development of the plant world; what is the significance 
of the sharply contrasted geographical range of groups, families -and 
genera shown by a comparison of extinct and hving members of the 
Vegetable kingdom; what light is thrown by the wandering of plants 
over the Earth’s Surface on the climates of the several Geologi/:al periods; 

As we try to piece together the scraps of history disinterred from the 
refuse heaps in nature’s workshop, accumulated in the course of hundreds 
of milhons of years, what is it that makes appeal to our imagination! 

Let- US for a moment imagine we could view the past, as a 
moving picture projected from the present into the geological 
pasn As we view the picture, the human race soon fades 
into pre-human beings at the very beginning of our Journey 
less than half a miUion years ago. Everest and the Himalayas 
give place to ocean depths and the Rockies are replaced by a 
rolling and shghtly elevated plain and the flowering plants so 
comparatively new from nature’s workshop and yet so old 
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compared with man, fade away at a period just before the 
rocks of this country were being laid down some ninety 
miUion years ago; and as we continue our time journey into a 
strange world we see a great continental mass inhhe Southern 
-hemisphere-composed-of-whar is-nowSouthuTimeficarthe ■ 
South Atlantic, Africa, the Indian Ocean, India and Austraha, 
clothed with a vegetation of which not one type exists to-day. 
This continent of carboniferous times is known by geologists 
under the name of Gondwanaland from a district in India 
where these deposits were first studied. In the North exist 
two continent^ masses; one extends over America, the 
northern Adantic and part of Europe and another occiTSes 
North Eastern Asia. Here we should see great forests forn^d 
of plants belonging to the Pteridophyta. Two types ofalese ’ 
forest trees we should at once note, as they would remind us 
in some vague way, in the charactty, of their leaves, their 
branching, and the manner in which the sporangia were 
borne, of two fainihar plants of the present day—one, a 
small traihng plant of ihoorlands, woodliuids and hillsides 
and the other of the small spiky Equisetum or Horsetail, so 
common on roadsides, waste ground and sometimes a 
pestilent weed on badly drained grasslands. The race to 
which these plants belonged '?;^e,'the aristocrats of the plant 
world in the Carboniferous p'eriod;?f3'&presented-by lofty 
forest trees covering great areas in the continental masses of 
the northern hemisphere. Their most detailed structure is 
known from fossil material collected from Carboniferous 
rocks in Europe, Asia and North America. A change of 
fortune as complete and devastating as this seems to be the 
inevitable fate of numerous great famiHes of plants as we 
trace their history through the tattered and incomplete 
volume of geological time. It reminds one of the picture 
drawn by Hardy in “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” of old John 
Durbeyfield the haggler, but the descendant of knights and 
barons. ‘Yes, that’sthe D’UrberviUenpse and chin—aHttle de¬ 
based,’ says Parson Tringham in conveying the news to him. 
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At length our picture brings us to a land as yet unclothed 
with vegetation and in the primaeval seas we should see 
a great race—most varied in appearance and yet possessing 
certain fundamental characters in common—resembhng in 
some dim fashion the seaweeds of the present day—en- 

do wed with miraculous potentiahties—th e ancestral forms_ 

of the plant kingdom. Were our picture to extend farther 
back we should view other seas which contained no hfe to 
our vision although sail crowded with microscopic forms. 
Certain it is that the cradle and home of primitive vegetation 
lay in the«pcean; this is no mere guess-work but the con¬ 
clusion reached by cumulative evidence from many different 
sources. The transringration of the thalassiophyta or ocean 
vegetation to a land habit must have been one of the great 
epical movements of the living world. Bathed and supported 
in a medium of almost uniform temperature containing all 
the materials for nutrition, transferred to an inhospitable land 
surface, exposed to the wind, scorched by the sun, sometimes 
chiUed or frozen by the airj'with a water supply which had 
to be drawn from varying supphes in the soil demanding 
a new architecture for tire conveyance of materials between 
a subterranean part and the aerial portion, with entirely 
new problems jin- regard to reproduction and dispersal on a 
land surface^this transmigration must have been one of 
Nature’s great ventures. Some hint of the structural features . 
of these early pioneers of a land habit is seen in the vegetation 
discovered in a Devonian peat bog—long since petrified— 
near the httle village of Rhynie in Aberdeenshire about 1914 
by the Scottish Geological Survey. This material has been 
described in a series of memoirs by Kidston and Laing and 
pubhshed in the Transactions of the Royal Society, Edinburgh. 
They represent the earhest land plants known, still retain 
some marked features of their algal ancestry and at the same 
time form the ^earhest examples of that great group the 
Pteridophyta; which group was later to produce the great 
Lepidodendron, SigiUaria, Equisitum trees of the Carboni- 
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feijous period and the multitudinous forms of ferns of the 
present day. 

some or\he vegetation of the present day in certain 
regions of the world gives us glimpses of other days. The 
scattered trees of the Cycad family in AustraUa or ja pan or 
—even“a‘great"forest7of“Coriiferous treeTsuch as the Sequoia 
trees of the Cahfornian Sierras bring before us the,memories 
of a great group of plants which existed triumphantly 
for hundreds of miUions of years after the Carboniferous 
period. Dr Holloway-‘speaks of the general appearance 
of the flora of Stewart Island, New. Zefland as '^suggestive 
of a I past age where gyrnnosperms and pteridophytes, 
ferns 1 and fem-hke plants, were dominant rather-than 
angiosperms. 

I wm not ask you to accompany me into any details of the 
•structural features of past races, but will try to bring before 
you certain general tendencies or principles which discovery 
over the last quarter of a century has crystallised. , 

One of the most outstanding studies in botanical science 
conceriied with the evolution of a group is. due to the labours 
of Bower during the la^t twenty years anS deals with “the 
descentWd relationships of different gronps of existing ferns. 
It would be outside the Hmits of this discourse to go into 
i details, hut I should hke to refer in barest outline to the 
work in order to illustrate a general principle. The Fflicales 
are an ancient group of plants stretching in their history back 
into the early fossihfqrous rocks of the crust Earth and 

represent^ at the present day by many sul^i¥)ups. It is 
the present-day groups which have been subjected to an 
exhaustive study by Bower and the result is a new oudook 
upon the architectural features of the fem sporophyte. 

It has long- been thought that the groups having massive 
sporangia really represent a primitive,- and the mpre dehcate 
and small 1 sporangia! ferns a later and derivative type; the 
advance of palaeontological' evidence h^ tended to confirm 
■“this concltlision. Between the extreme characterised pri- 
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marily by their sporangia the fern series may be viewed not 
as a single linear sequence but as a great fan of advancing 
hnes. The interest lies in the general progression repeated 
in a nuihhei^f lines, involving other characters than the 
sporangia and giwng evidence of a phyletic drift towards a 
more exact and dehpte construction as the evolution of the 
Fihca l es p ro gresse d. \_. ^ 

While the number ofspores produced in a simple sporan¬ 
gium of the more rnassive •primitive type is 25^^ the more 
dehcate typeS'produce numbers ranging from 64 to 16. These 
features of'course indicate that the general architecture of 
the plant is more perfect as regards reproduction; that there 
■ has been a progressive reduction in the size of sporangia, in 
their complexity of struaure'^d in the number of spores 
produced in the sporangia; with ,a"parmlel increasing ex¬ 
actitude in the opening mechanism.pf the sporangia to release 
the spores for distribution. Spore reduction indicates the 
elaboration of less material and ah aoiu^mcrease of efficiency 
in the. resulting sttuclhre': a priilSi^^^iich can be traced 
again and again as occurring in the evolution of organs. 

While detailed morphological work has indicated the re¬ 
lationships in- modem groups and lines of descent, the ifiost 
overwhelming and tangible evidence has lain tin the study of 
ancestral forms fro^'-the strata of different ages. The earfier 
days of this<«entury saw exceedingly optimistic views of the 
matter; it was considered that the main fine of descent of the 
plant kingdom could be represented as a tree With the great 
phyla converging into a common trunk in early geological 
times. The poverty of evidence was largely responsible for 
this view together with^ an inappreciation of the feature 
of convergence and parallel development which we now 
know to be such a common feature in the architectural” 
dovelbpment of hving things. 

The Pteridophyta are an interesting group because, we 
know so much comparatively about their history in geo¬ 
logical time. One extraordinary feature is the fact that in'* 
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, Carboniferous’times the phylum produced a branch group 
which, developed the habit of forming seeds—a habit quite 
foreign to the ferns either in past ages or/the present. I rnay 
state that the seed habit is a distinctive feature found only in 
“the gymnosperms, the flowering plants and these extinct 
ferns ana is the greatest departure the plant world has made 

a^mg^dsjnetho^_ofreproductiDn_and_.dispersal._The-seed- 

habit of ferns of the Carboniferous period was first discovered 
in ,1903 by Ohvcr but our knowledge of the extent and^ 
diversity of these seed ferns has been greatly extended in 
recent years. This' early development of the seed habit has 
no connection with the seed habit of the far more recent 
angiosperms or flowering plants. In the ferns it led nowhere 
except to- the production of exceedm^y complex seeds—, 
far more complex than any developeain later times by the 
flowering plants. For some reason this race became extinct in 
later though still distant geological ages. It is obvious that we , 
should never have known that the fepas gave rise to a seed- 
, bearing offshoot had it not been for pSaeobotanical evidence. 

New fields in the study of existing vegetation have been 
opened during the present century. In particular the study 
■ ofPlant Ecology in its many varied aspects has assumed great 
importance. Fundamentally Ecology is the study^of plants 
in relation to their environment and in this-way it has close 
relationship to Geography, Geology and Meteorology. In 
thecourse of the last twenty-five .years this branch of'Botany 
has been greatly extended and has giy^n a new outlook on ^ 
the vegetation of the world. Before this period our know- 
pledge of the vegetation consisted of hsts of the famihes, 
genera and species occurring in certain geographical regionsf> 
■^While this is of fundamental importance it does not give a 
picture of the vegetation as a whole or the grouping of 
plants into definite communities. Such grouping is obvious 
as regards the primary divisions of vegetation into desert, 

V grassland and fore^. Further these primary ^divisions can be 
'^divided' into many types suqji as forest into evergreen and / 
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deciduous. These primary vegetation units cfo be designated 
as chmatic formations for they are due to! broad climatic 
features, particularly the amount and incidence of rainfall at 
different seasons of the year. Closer study (of the flora of a 
region has shown that a climatic formation can be divided 
into a series of communities or associatioms which under 
similar conditions in a region are uniform.^he distribution 
of“^sol:im^sTlin“beTepre^ente7lT)ir^^map“with“the~yame^ 
precision as the types of rock are repre^ted on a geological 
map. In this way studies of the n'aturkl existing vegetation 
has been made of many regions of Ejarobe, North and South 
America, Austraha and some Arctic're^ons. 

Study has shown that existing vegetation is dynamic rather 
than static and that associations of plants undergo a series of 
changes or developments which may in some cases be due to 
secular changes in the environment or in other cases to. the 
activity of the plants producing environmental changes. As 
an illustration it is found that some types of evergreen forests 
are not permanent owing to the fact that the seedlings cannot 
thrive under the dense shade of the parent forest and this 
allows the natural introduction of other trees, resulting in the 
replacement of the original forest by another type. Some of 
these vegetation successions are'comparativ^,rapid; others 
may take hundreds of .^^rs and the elucidation of some of 
the problems requires ifi&h detailed study of the conditions. 
.When the natural succession is interfered with by fire or the 
activities of man, such as artificial drainage or the efiect of 
th^ clearing of forest on the grouping of vegetation, many 
complex questions are encountered. Thus the st^y of plant 
ecology has been carried out both from the point of wew of 
the distribution and grouping in space and of tirng. 

One of the most valuable sources of evic&nce in regard to 
the latter are the great peat deposits which arp of suclf^requent 
occurrence in certain temperate regions such as- Nofdi-West 
Europe and northern North America. These deposits consist 
entirely of the partly decomposed plant remains of the 
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vegetation wHich has clothed the areas^. since the Glacial 
Period. It is not difficult to identify mapy of the plant 
remains at successive levels of these deposits, which often. • 
reach a depth of twenty to thirty feet. The lower strata re¬ 
present the remains of a vegetation which existed soon after 
the passing away of the last ice-sheet. Far greater precision 
and detail has been given to these studies by the.recognition 
~"of the”facfthat pdllerTgrains preservedlihdertKese conditions 
are practically indestructible.' By the examination of minute . 

samples of peat at each sucGessive-Gentimetre-o£-a_pcaLdc=_._ 

posit it is possible to arrive at a knowledge of the types of 
forest and vegetation -which have existed on or near the de¬ 
posits since the end of thd^Glacial 'Epoch, -yvhicjj in some 
regions of North-West Europi-represerit? a period of about 
14,000 years..This brings these studies into the time range of 
archaeology. Arising-from this it is now possible to include 
in the account of the 'culture of early post-glacial human 
history given by archaeological investigation a picture of 
the vegetation and chmatic conditions under which man ?' ■ 

hved. Deposits of plant remains, representing ol^ peat logs 
are sometimes found interleaved with the depbtits ffymed by 
the four ice-sheets, which successively covered No^hs^est 
. Europe. The kno-wledge gained from these st.iuiies indicatdS 
■widespread changes in the distribution of the flora of Europe-.=,.' 
which in turn must have had a profound'MuendeJon the 
nugration and the culture of the human race m pre-historical 
periods. ' -; ■ ■ . • 

In such-studies it must be realised th^ long as a period of «=:✓ 

half a million y^rs may be from a human point of -view 
it is but the last ph^e of geological history arid a period so 
short that no greatVhange has taken place in the genera or _ - ' 

species, of the' world flora in spite of the profound changes 
in distribution and grouping of vegetation as a whole. 

Thus the evolution of mapkind has taken place in a world 
covered -with the types of plants famihar to us at the present 
day. 
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CONCEPTS OF THE LIVING 

During the period we are considering, the recognition of 
new fields of science h^ proceeded in the Universities. I will 
mention only two. The growth of new conceptions in 
geography which were occurring at the end of the century . 
have gathered force and new outlooks have come about. In 
Botany and in Zoology the organism in relation t,o environ¬ 
ment has long been one of the important fields pf enquiry, 
-and-has-given-rise-to-Plant-Ecology-and-AnirnafEfcology: 
There has grown up a corresponding conception-in geography 
of, first the influence of the environment on man and secondly / 

the influence of'man, on the environment.' This primary J 
ouitlo'ok has led to consideration of'the naturalicauses of the 
building up of states and cultures in defirdte regional parts of 
the world, on the natural causes for the initiation of trade 
routes and transport, on the great racial migrations of 
humanity. Inasmuch ^ the en-rironment may be said to be 
a complex of the factors of topography ,;TOil, scenery, cHmatic 
conditions, weather conditions, flora, fauna and the history 
of mankind. Geography is in contacpyrith many fields of 
human enquiry which,'hsted specifically by recognised sub¬ 
jects, may be said to consist of Geology, Botany, Zoology, 
Meteorology, Physics, Oceanography, Archaeology ,\Anthro- 
pology and History. This is well reflected in a journaljsuch as 
the Geographical Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, which contains month by month new investigations 
in all these fields and abstracts from papers ir^Joumal^/feJing 
with the sciences. \ 

This rhovement was due to a group of men am ongsfv^ om 
Herbertson at Oxford, Chisholm at Edinburgh and Sir John 
Scott Keltie, Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, 
were especially prominent. In this connection we may refer 
to the influence the great scienrific societies exert on the 
progress of research. The Royal Society of London, the , 
Geological Society, .the Linnean Society, the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, the Zoological Society, the Meteoro-' 
logical Society, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in the 
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British Isles alone, to say nothing of similar societies in 
/ European countries, by means of the publication of research 
papers, providing for the exchange of opinion at meetings 
held at frequent intervals, by extensive hbrary facihtics, and 
by the award of funds for the prosecution of research, confer 
an immense benefit. Men of science in this country occupy 
a very detached position—the Roy al Societ y o f Canada meets 
but once a year for three days; and apart from this Canadian 
workers are_ dependent for exchange of views on rare visits 
to other countries and the pubhcation of papers in societies 
outside Canada. ' ■ 

In mentioning just now the study of the environment, I 
included scenery, having'in mind the remarks of Sir Francis 
Younghusband, formerly President of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. Speaking at the Centenary celebration of 
the Society in 1930, he said: 

One other subject I had in view during my Presidency. I have told 
you how in deUvering my first lecrtire to this Society I was pining to 
express the impression the sight of the highest Himalayan peaks had made 
upon me but had. feared that any such aberration from the narrow path 
would be considered “unscientific” and therefore unworthji of the Royal 
Geographical Society. But now that I was President I fcltlfree to have 
my own say in this matter. In my Presidential Address I therefore claimed 
that the description of the natural beauty of a region was just as much 
our business as' the measurement of it for a map. To know all we can 
about the face of Mother Earth is our business. And if we can^ce beauty 
in her feamres we should say so and say wherein that beauty hes. Travellers 
should be measutiers certainly. But if they, also have something of the 
artist in them th^ should not suppress it when addressing this Society. 
Rather should they train and develop that side of them as carefully as 
Mr Reeves trains them in measuring, so that they can bring back from a 
■ region not only a map but a picture as well—a picture either in words 
,or in colours, but anyhow enabling us to see the particular beauty which 
is its—and even a desert has its own peculiar beauty. Then onlyjhall we 
be able to know and understand a country to the full. 

The rise and importance of the science of anthropology or 
the study of the phylogeny of man has, during.the last 
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rwenty-five years, become of so much importance that 
chairs and Departments have been founded inimany Univer¬ 
sities in different countries. As it deals with matters of first 
rate interest and importance to the human race, and has 
connection with the study of anatomy, glalcial geology, 
botany, zoology, the first 'beginnings of aft, '^e develop¬ 
ment of tools, the origin of rehgion, we must recognise 

_that-great-strides-have-been-madeni-the-evolutionary“histo'ry~' 

of man by' the labours of men in these various fields of 
science. The past theories of Darwinian days on the evolution 
of man based on similarities in eipbryology and anatomy 
with existing branches of the Simian race have been supple¬ 
mented by a great body of evidence furnished by the dis- 
. . ' covery of early human and pre-human skulls and skeletons 

from Great Britain, > Belgium, Germany, Spain, South 
Africa, China and other regions.; The result of this is to shift 
the origin of the differentiation of the l^uman type to a 
much earher geological period and to prove conclusively 
that man originated far back in pre-glaci^ times from a fine, f, 
of descent which has produced on one main 5tem the Simian 
rate and on the other the--human race. The leaven of education 
> ' in broadening outlook and the indisputable character of the 

evidence furnished from so many, parts of the world. has 
silenced criticism', and the bitter feehng that- the theory en¬ 
gendered in many types of minds in early Darwinian days 
has passed away. 

» It is fitting to mention the subject on this occasion be'cause 
of the wealth of material that has accumulated during the 
last twenty-five years, the various steps of human culture 
which have been revealed and the connection of these stages 
^dih, definite- changed in''the distribution of flora an^fauna ■ 
iuter-glacial and early post-glacial periods.^ ; 

The storyJfaUs within the period,of the most recent geo¬ 
logical changes and oviting to 'the precise measurements 
introduced by De Geer^m Sweden and Antevs in .North 
_ America regarding the banding of the glacial clays due to the 
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annual melting periods of the ice sheets, we are able to assign 
a definite clironology in actual years to the later steps. 

■The whole history of man from his first appearance on 
the Earth is as regards Geological time a very short period, 
possibly 300,000 to half a, million would span it. 

The story begins about 300,000 years B.c. in the Chellean 

_ perio d which saw the development of unworked flint tools 

/ succeeded by the AcheuHan 80,000 years B.C., the Mousterian 
40,000 years, Aurignacian 20,000 years, Solutrian-15,000 
years,,Magdalenian 13,000.years, Azihan 8000 years. Neo¬ 
lithic 3000 years, succeeded by the historical periods of 
bronze and .the later iron age. The chronology of the earher 
periods is open .to revision but the later ones are more precise 
as they can be correlated with the measurements carried out 
by De Geer. These periods are definite stages in human 
culmre as regards the fashioning of tools, rock paintings and 
other handiwork and can be correlated with some certainty 
with the several ice sheets,and inter-glacial ice-free periods 
in Europe and Asia.” 

The interpretation of the skuU structure of early man is a 
’ matter of highly technical anatomical enquiry, and even had 
. '-I the special knowledge to deal with it I c6uld not do so 
, without copious illustration. Brief mention might be made 
of some of these ancestors of ours. The type known as 
Pithecanthropus discovered in Java by Dubois was originally 
• thought to be“pfe^human but later discoveries have placed 
him neater the human threshold. His contemporary in 
England, the Piltdovra man^ had a brain of a decidedly 
human type. Because of his primitive type Pithecanthropus 
has until lately been consideredvR- type which had somehow 
come down unchanged fiom a much earher geological 
period. Hence it was' expected that when his contemporary 
was discovered in Asia he would represent a similar type to 
the Piltdown man. In 1927, 1928 and 1929 as the result of a 
systematic se^ch in vast fossiliferous deposits near Peking, 
reinains ofi^ecuhar human beings were iscovered by Prof. 
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Black, a Canadian and . a distinguished anatomist, in con¬ 
junction vwth several other scientific men. 

This type, since named Sinanthropus, has proved to be a 
closely similar type to Pithecanthropus and represents the 
type ofi people who hved at the Eastern end of Asia at the 
beginning^f the ice age 250,000 years ago according to our 
reckoning. ... \ . 

-Australopithecus,—(feee-vered- by/‘Prof:^'Dart~jSorthr~of 
Kimberley in South Aftica.a few years ago, is another find of 
the utmost importance inasmuch as in the proportion of 
cerebellum to cerebrum the brain maybe regarded as human, 
but in volume and convolutionary rnatter it is definitely 
anthropoid. According to Prof. Dart this animal Jhttd de¬ 
veloped to some , extept'the'human' upright posture ^d his>_ 
lower hmbs for purposes of terrestrial progression. The main 
line of human descent has throvra off many branches or 
races, some of which have become extinct, -but the main 
story is slowly emerging as more evidence is unearthed year, 
byyear.^, ' 

Man h^^^ad a brief existence—^he is in his very in^cy, 
yet he has peopled the Earth and changed its face, weighed the 
stars and sounded the greatest depths of space. He is assured 
on astronomical, and physical evidence of the Earth as a 
dwelling place for yet a milhon million years. 



TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATION 

BY 

Professor JOHN MALCOLM MacEACHRAN 


The attempt to arrive at a evaluation of the contri¬ 

butions which have swellecl*^d quickened the stream of 
philpsophical thought during the past quarter of a century 
presents^.difficulties which are well-nigh insuperable: To begin 
with, "this period represents a field so rich in philosophical 
speculations and psychological investigations with aJl the 
imphcations of their resultant theories for educational and 
social problems, that it is impossible to give anytliing hke an 
adequate estimate of the fruit-bearing ^possibilities of that 
. field. Again, many of these riieories seem to stand out in 
such strange contradiction and antagonism to one another, 

_ that much confusion is immediately introduced-unto any 
picture it seems possible to present. That confusion may, of 
course, only be apparent, or may exist only for the time being. 
It may even be very significant, as, indeed, I believe it is, 

■ for the future. Active periods, of philosophical speculation 
of the controversial sort usually indicate transitional periods 
from old to new world'systems of thought. The critical spirit 
which manifests itself so strongly during these periods is in¬ 
dicative of a natural reaction against old systems of thought 
whichhave begun to betray symptoms of a stiff and unyielding 
nature, and to manifest an inevitable creaking at the joints 
-owing to their efforts To readjust themselves to the ever- 
accelerating progress of knowledge and experience. That is 
why it is so difficult—^particularly in the field of pliilosophical 
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speculation^—to give an adequate judgment in regard to the 
significance of the developments of the immediate past. Only 
Time—the great infallible judge of human achievements— 
can arrtmge those discordant elements into a harmonious 
perspective which can guarantee a true portrait on a genuinely 
historical background. 

When as a student I entered the University, it was with 

_^the.settledqjurpose-ofdirecting myselfto the'studyofphilo^^ 

sophy. This was in 1888. The great controversy which had , 
been waged by Philosophical Ideahsm, against Scientific 
Naturahsm and its companioir movements, ^Empiricism and 
Utilitarianism, during the.lsecond half,of the nineteenth 
century, had left Ideahsm firmly establishediiin the philo¬ 
sophical departments, at least, of the imiversiities of the 
Enghsh-speaking world.’ In England the leading represen¬ 
tatives were Edward Caird^ F. H. Bradley, and Bernard 
Bosanquet, aU of^jtford. In the United States, Josiah 
Royce of Harvard Mopd first among the speculative philo- 
sophers’of his country. In Canada, John Watson of Queen’s 
, University was the ablest representative of the Philosophy 
' of Ideahsm. 

My first text-book was Watson’s Outline of Philosophy. It 
bore on ahnost every pige the marks of the philosophical 
controversies m which the author had himself actively parti¬ 
cipated. lh*lKis book he proceeded first vifalj to demolish in;, 
turn the^hree great philosophical leaders o'f tlie century— 
Auguste Comte, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer. But 
the author was not satisfied with this achievement. Other 
criticisms followed. It was said that when Professor Watson 
was called to the Chair ofPhilosophy in Queen’s University, 
the great Canadian stronghold of Presbyterianism, the works 
of Darwin were locked up in the safe. Whether or not this 
story be true, Watson dragged the Darwinian doctrine of 
Natural Selection out into the hght of day and into the open 
fiel^f philosophical combat with the result that, though its 
hfe was spared, it was sent away in confusion, limping visibly. 
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and disclaiming any further pretence to the dignity or decency* 
of a comprehensive philosophical theory. Kant, the Icadef of 
the great Ideahstic movement that swept over Germany in 
the second part of the eighteenth and the first' part of the 
nineteenth’century, was subjected to serious criticism, but 
was treated kindly or even tenderly, for he and his followers 
had tendered valiant assistance to the EnghsiLldealistsirLtheir— 
“anti-natufahstic’fiarnpaign. 

Another text-book prescribed for supplementary reading • 
was Watson’s Hedonistic Theories. In this book the author 
engaged single-handed in battle with all the Hedonists from 
.^ristippus the Cyrenaic who Hved in the fourth cenmry B.c. 
to Herbert Spencer who was then stiH living. Needless to 
say, he left them all dead upon the field, hoping, no doubt, 
that posterity would bury them decently. As a young smdent 
of philosophy, I regarded this as a great achievement, and 
eyenjnofe remarkable in its significance than the victory of 
Da'vid over GoHath. I had always- in my youthful mind, 
secredy cherished doubt as to the good sportmanship of the / 
stone-slinging David in his tactics against the bulky heavily- 
armoured PhiHsrine; but Professor Watson fought and van¬ 
quished the Hedonists with their own logical weapons. I 
always felt, moreover, that they richly deserved their fate, 
\for they openly and shamelessly advocated the doctrine that 
pleasure is the end of Hfe—a doctrine that seemed to reveal a 
shallow mind, a weak heart, and a decadent spirit as com¬ 
pared with the,vigorous self-discipline called for by the 
Kantian categorical.irnperative with its strong flavour of 
inviolable law, aS well as by' the Stoical smrdiness of the 
teachings of St Paul.. Not pleasure but self-reahsation was 
the Idealistic way of life, and this ethical ideal was based 
upon a metaphysic of singular logical cogency and spiritud^ 
significance. ' .... 

;Now Idealism was from a rehgious point of view a 
thoroughly respectable church-going philosophy. But while 
it appeared'fairly’fegularly in its pew on Sundays, it Hstened 

M , ,6 • 
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to the pronouncements of orthodox theology with certain 
important reservations m the background of its thinking. 
The need-for this new philosophy, in fact, according to 
T. H. Green, was clearly indicated by the desire of the edu¬ 
cated miJtimde for a more pdatable type of spiritual food 
than that afforded by the wearisome out-grown formulae of 
t he st e reot y ped t heology of that day. The_deeplyLcontemplaT^- 
tive poetry of Wordsworth, Browning and Teimyson, had 
offered a refuge from the noisy mechanistic and crudely 
materiahstic world of the latter part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury; but while poetry had a truth of its own, and made 
special appeal to the feelings, a new philosophy was urgendy 
needed to carry that appeal to the reason. That was the jusd- 
ficarion which T. H. Green gave for his Prolegomena to Ethics, 
the object of which was to provide a proper foundation for 
Ethics—a foundation which he beUeved could be found only 
in Metaphysics. 

It must not be supposed that Green thought of this new 
philosophy merely in terms of a substitute for orthodox 
theology, or, of a weapon to be used against Naturahsm. 
The supreme function of speculative philosophy is that dis¬ 
interested contemplation of truth which alone makes possible 
the knowledge of first principles, and Green’s Prolegomena is, 
in reahty, dominated by that ideal. F. H. Bradley, also, in 
his introduction to his great classic treatise, Appearance and 
Reality, makes this clear in his defence of Metaphysics. It is 
true, he speaks of the value of Metaphysics as affor ding an 
antidote to the shortcomings of orthodox theology on the 
one hand, and MateriaHsm on the other.^ But the real reason 
why metaphysics has a permanent value of its own reflects 
a^much more disinterested motive. 

When poetry, art, and religion have ceased whoUy to interest, or when 
they show no longer any tendency to struggle with ultimate problems 
and to come to an understanding with them; when the sense of mystery 

^ Appearance and Realityj Second Edition, p. 5. 
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and enchantment no longer draws the mind to ■wander aimlessly and to 
love it knows not what; when, in short, twihght has no'charm—then 
metaphysics will be worthless.^ 

The disinterested spirit of philosophical speculation's still 
more powerfully indicated in another passage in which 
Bradley reveals a certain i mpatience w ith that„tendencv-in - 
^England^to’aUow practical considerations, personal interests 
and religious pre-suppositions to interfere with the free and 
whole-hearted pursuit of first principles. 

The task of the metaphysician is to enquire into ultimate truth, and he 
cannot be called on to consider anything else, however important it may 
be. We have but little notion in England of freedorn either in art or in 
science. Irrelevant appeals to practical results are allowed to make them¬ 
selves heard. And in certain regions of art and science this sin brings its 
own punishment; for we fail through timidity and through a want of 
singleness and sincerity. That a man should treat of God and rehgion 
in order merely to understand them, and apart from the influence of 
some other consideration and inducement, is to many of us in part 
unintelligible, and in part also shocking. And hence English thought on 
these subjects, where it has not studied in a foreign-school, is theoretically 
worthless.* 

It was this tendency to allow particular interests to ob¬ 
struct the paths along which lay the clearer vision, of truth 
that vitiated the whole thinking of nineteenth-cenmry 
England. Thus Bentham, the leader of nineteenth-century 
Utilitarianism, was a poHtical economist and practical re¬ 
former, while J. S. MiU, who received his inspiration from 
Bentham and the French Positivist Comte, was primarily 
interested in social problems and looked to the empirical 
methods of science rather than to the speculative methods of 
philosophy for assistance in their, solution. Spencer, more¬ 
over, the greatest Enghsh philosopher of the nineteenth 
century, arrived at,-the central ideas which were later to 
determine his rhinkin g when he lyas engaged, first as an 

' IbiJ. pp. 3-4. ' p. 450; 
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engineer, and later as a sub-editor of the Economist. He was 
the philosophical echo of the great triumphs of the scientific 
knowledge and scientific inventioii of his day, and the ex¬ 
ponent of the extraordinary^dvance of industriahsm which 
accompanied that advancement. His whole Synthetic Philo¬ 
sophy, in fact, bore the impress of a dexterous assemblage of 
■”parts“by“the"trained- hands~of an engineerr-It-fairly-creaked— 
throughout its loosely jointed mechanism and reeked in its 
whole structure of the scientific and economic materialism 
of the age. 

This was the atmosphere into which the new English 
Ideahsm was bom. The physical sciences and the mechanistic 
materiahstic point of view had long been in the ascendency. , 
l 4 ume had over a cenmry before denied the clairn of the 
physical sciences to arrive at a real knowledge of nature. The 
tmths of science were, he affirmed, at best, problematical. 
But, at the same time, he indicated how the methods of 
science, which served admirably the practical purposes of 
hfe, might be appHed to the explanation of the mental and 
moral world, thus rendering metaphysics with its own special 
methods uimecessary. The Darwinian theory of Evolution, 
coming later, added plausibhity to this view. The world of 
spiritual reaHties and spiritual values seemed, in fact, to lend 
itself to a completely naturahstic explanation.""" 

The pioneers of the new Ideahstic movement in Enghsh 
philosophy were the poet, Samuel Coleridge, and the philo¬ 
sophical essayist, James Frederick Ferrier. The prophet of the 
new oudook was Carlyle, but it was T. H. Green who pro¬ 
duced the first philosophical statement of the new Ideahsm, 
that was destined to become classic. This was contained in , 
his Prolegomena to Ethics to which reference has already been 
made. 

Green approached the problem of Metaphysics by asking 
the question—Can the knowledge of nature be its^ a part 
or product of napire ? Now the physicists assumed that nature 
could be explained in terms of matter and motion. But, 
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argued Green, matter and motion, as we know them, can be 
understood only in terms of the great complexity of lelations 
subsisting between elementary sensations or feelings within 
the context of experience. But such relations involve the 
existence of some discriminating and combining agency, 
such as we know o nly in the activity of ourjowiLConscious-^ 
“liesT.'There must then be a spiritual princi^e which operates 
hke mind or self-consciousness pervading the universe, giving 
it order and meaning, and manifesting itself in the outward 
visible tangible world which, as it were, serves as an ever- 
changing g&ment of its own eternal hfe. 

This spiritual principle Green called the “Eternal Con¬ 
sciousness”; and not only did the Eternal Consciousness 
manifest itself in the world of nature as its own orderly and 
beautiful creation, but it reproduced itself within the hfe of 
man. Now the Eternal Consciousness was for Philosophical 
Idealism just what God was for the Chrisdan theologian. 
But the God of this philosophy no loilger resided beyond 
'^the world in his Deistic retirement and reserve. His spirit 
permeated the whole universe and manifested its quickening 
power more especially within the inner hfe of man, to 
which it cofnmunicated the^intensity of its own free self- 
determination and creative power. In the consciousness of 
thus participating in the divine life of God or the Eternal 
Consciousness, _man recognised his own freedom of know¬ 
ledge and of action and the possibihties of an ever-fuUef 
reahsation of his own spiritual Hfe extending into eternity. 
Thus, not only was the naturahstic interpretation of the 
universe disposed of, but due provision was made for, the 
demands of knowledge, morals and reHgion, viewed from 
the higher level of the contemplative hfe. 

The next and greatest representative of Enghsh Ideahsm 
was Francis Herbert Bradley. Bom in 1846, he smdied in 
Oxford and was a Fellow of Merton College till his death in 
1924. He suffered almost continuously from ill-health, which 
prevented him from pursuing an active academic or pubhc 
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career; but the peaceful retirement of a Hfe within the beauti¬ 
ful and inspiring towers of Oxford enabled him to give to the 
world one of the most richly contemplative works in modem 
times and, perhaps, the most significant independent work 
in Metaphysics that has ever appeared in the Enghsh lan- 
- guage. Bradley’s Ap pearance and Realit y, first pubHshed in 
1893, and in an enlarged edition in 1897, is, in the brilliance of 
its dialectical and speculative power, one of the great master¬ 
pieces of our generation, and, in spite of the shifting currents 
of philosophical thought, I beheve that fiom the purely 
contemplative attimde which it represents, it is destined to 
continue to exert a profoimdly beneficial influence upon the 
spirit of philosophical speculation in the years to come. 

. From the earhest times in human history men have created 
, their-gods in terms of their own characteristic qualities and 
their own dominant aspirations; and they have used the 
'J gods, thus picmred in iinagiiiative oudine, to serve as models , 

I of truth and goodness aiid as the ultimate goals of human, 

I achievement. Bradley, also, strove to delineate upon a philo- j j 
i 's6phical*^anvas a conception which would serve as the specu-1 j 
1 l^ktive counterparhof the rehgious conception of God. This j | 
he called the Absolute. He assumed, to begin with, that the j \ 
Absolute, as the model of all perfection, must be self-con- n 
sistent in the sense, that it was completely, self-explaining. • It/„ 
. must, therefore, like the Eternal Consciousness of Green^ be . 
above and inclusive of all relations. But he could find in the 
^whole compass of human experience, including self-con- ' 
sciousness itself, no attribute or set of attributes which could 
do justice to the internal self-consistency demanded by the 
Absolute. Every aspect of reahty, upon examination, re¬ 
vealed itself to be dependent upon a wider reaHty and diere- 
fore not self-explaining. Thus, if we take any given thing, 
we find that it can be explained only in relation to a certain 
environment which reaches out beyond itself, this environ¬ 
ment in relation to a still wider environment, and so to 
infinity. This is true of conceptions such as space and time. 
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motion and change, causation, activity and every other con¬ 
ception tve care to consider. They are “appearances”—the 
term “appearance” meaning that which must find its ex¬ 
planation in something beyond itself. -Even the human self 
is in this sense an “appearance”; For it is quite obwous that 
the self c annot e xist apart from the creati ve forces jo£nature.„ 
the relation to the family and to the community and all that 
these wider relations involve. The self has thus no independ¬ 
ent existence, but must find its life within a wider and higher 
reahty which includes it as one of its aspects or'appearances. 

'Truth and error, goodness and evil, „beauty and ughness 
afford examples of stubborn contradictions of life, particu¬ 
larly on accoimt of the practical difEculties that they add to 
the theoretical difficulfie's of resolving them in an Absolute 
which demands perfection. Yet it is easy to see to some extent 
how the struggle between these opposites leads to higher 
harmonies in life. We profit from our mistakes in the way 
of gaining wisdom, and we-acquire from our failures and 
sufferings a;;broader sympathy with humanity and a larger 
vision ofdife, and we eveii 4 ucceed at times in extracting 
beauty,from ugliness. It is/fherefore not absurd to suppose 
that ujtimatelf these oppositeshrecompletelyjeconciledand 
. reconciled in such a way thalf-their^iy; diseOTdant elements 
add richness to the whole. T.) For we must Assume that the 
Absolute which is perfect contains all appearances or contra¬ 
dictory elements resolved into complete harmony within itself. 

It might appear that the experience of the Absolute tran- 
scendjng aU relations would be simil^. to that immediate 
unity with God which we experience in rehgion. But the 
very fact that we speak of our relation to God or God’s 
relation to the world renders God a finite being just as the 
conception of the goodness of God gives to Him the sense 
of finitude. The Absolute is above all relations, is super¬ 
personal and stands above goodness as it does above evil.' 
Rehgion, though ideally, perhaps, more comprehentive than 
moral goodness, is equally a firag'mentary aspect of hfe. 
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/ We may see, then, how every element o'€ experience, from 
the simplest perception of i'physical object to the highest 
conception of morals and rehgion, is appearance in Bratfiey’s " 
sense. Each is fragmentary in its nature, and'^ints to . a 
higher reality in which its imperfections are^ made good, and 
in which it is seen in the light of thejwhole. - Something of 
the same thought ap pea rs in T en ny son’ s, lin es: _^_/ 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, ,< 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower—but ifl could understand-; 
What you are, root and,all,''and all in sill, 

I should know wliatrGod and man is. 


Bradley’s Absolute gives us a truly artistic picture of the 
universe as an all-inclusive spiritual system in which aU the 
fragmentary forms and contradictory elements of experience 
are brought together and reconciled in the rich aUypervading 
harmony of the whole. The spiritual hfe of the Absolute may 
be described in terms of sentient experience which, however, 
rises above the iihitude and rejational character of human 
feeling, thought and volition, and becomes unified in an 
intuitional experience yyldch, existing beyond relations, is 
analogous in its immediacy or directness, to that fqfm,.of 
feehng which in its unanalysed forpi exists below relations. 
In the intuition of the Absolute, feeling, thought and vohtion, 
as we know them, have passed into a- higher unity beyond 
themselves where they find complete rest in the unity of 
themselves with their object. This vision of ari absolute in¬ 
tuition furnishes us with an ideal in relation to which we 
may judge of the truth and reaUty of finite forms of experi¬ 
ence. For the degree of truth or reality which any fact or 
conception possesses -will be determined by the degree of 
comprehensiveness, and thus the' degree of unity or internal 
harmony, which it manifests when ht'up by the vision of 
the Absolute. 
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Bradley’s Appearance and Reality has somerimes appeared 
to me like a magnificent sonata in which a minor and a major 
chord are woven into a melody that is repeated in a multitude 
of Variations, representing the transforming power of philo¬ 
sophic contemplation winch persists in viewing all aspects of 
Jife.in the totality of their sigi^cance. It tells of an attitude 
to-life which precludes-all_narrowness-of interest-or-hmita— 
• tions of vision, for it aims to see life always as a whole. If the 
resulns'^metimes to leave us in the mood of mysticism, it 
iscimiysticism which is not bom of obscurantism, but one 
'^^which is distilled out of the highest efforts of the human 
mind to pursue truth even beyond itself into a realm where 
all the confusions of hfe vanish into the conrplete trans- 
, patency of an intuitive vision. i 

It has been , sai^ that EngHsh Philosophy has tended to 
follow, the course of national events as opposed to; for ex¬ 
ample, French Philosophy, which has preceded movements 
of national importance. Thus John Locke’s Essay on Civil 
Goverhmjfit, defending the principleof consfitutionalgovem- 
,. hient^Tollowed the Revolution of 1688, while the.vnitings 
of Voltaire, the Encyclopaedists and,Rousseau preceded, md 
to a large extent, caused the French Revolution. In the case 
of English Absolute Ideahsm^ with its optimistic otidook 
and its quietistic spirit, it womd appear that this philosophy 
was the reflexion of certain pleasmt features of an age that 
was pastl One pfctures in this Idealistic music a peacefulnural 
population of beneficent landlords and contented tenants, 
and a prosperous urban population of busy factories and 
bustling business houses, extejrdmg their commerce to the 
remotest comers of the tyorld. One might add to this pic¬ 
ture the-stabihty guaranteed by the wise government which 
immortahsed the reign of Victoria the Good, and the peace 
and security guaranteed by the glorious traditions of the 
British navy vdth all the brass bands on deck playing “Rule, 
Britannia! Britannia rule the waves!” The English Ideahsm 
breathed out of its whole ideal of systematic perfection the 
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serene spirit of peace, contentment and security in a world in 
which everything was destined to come out all right. It was 
quite in accord with Browning’s famous optimistic faith— 
God’s in His heaven— 

AH’s right with the world! 

meaning by‘the world’, of course, dear old England. 

-r —Though-the-way-had-been-prepared-for- the-Ideahstic- 

philosophy in England by the Cambridge Platonists, Berke¬ 
ley and the Platonic studies in Oxford, the inspiration for the v',- 
philosophy of Green and Bradley came mainly from the 
great German Ideahstic movement which began with Kant’s 
^ XJritique of Pure Reason, written in^iySi, and ended with 

.Hegel’s death in 1831. Hegel’s Philosophy had left the uni- 

.verse under the absolute command of Reason and, no doubt, 
.'that absolutisnf'iSirBhilos.pphy served as a very substantial 
support to the 'pohtical absolutism which made the Prussian 
icing not only Emperof. of all the German States, but God’s 
chief represintative in Europe. This Absolutism represented 
unity, order, tidiness,discipline, and efficiency! But (jermany 
was not c.ontent with'the great achievement' of attaining a 
pohticd unity within her several states. She sought her place 
in the sim. It was not surprising, therefore, that, when the 
strong personal influence of Hegel as a teacher and writer 
had gone, she should take niore kindly to the speculations 
of his great opponent, Schopenhauer, who made Will the 
governing principle of the Universe and ceaseless striving or 
active self-expression the essence of the life of the world and . • 

of man. Nietzsche caught the inspiration of this idea, and 
followed with his doctrine of the supreme and ruthless 
“Will to Power”. Then cultural Germany began to organise 
herself into Nietzsche Societies, while Speculative Philosophy 
gave place to the cultivation of the Namral Sciences, which 
were, of course, the most serviceable instruments of the 
Will to Power”. This was all in harmony with the poHcy 
of the German Government which threw itself vigorously 
into the task of speeding up industry, extending its world of 
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trade and commerce, and building up a great merchantlfleet 
and a navy. It was no wonder that a Germany which! had ^ 
long ago given up the contemplative IdeaUsm of Hegel sh^^d 
look upon England which spll remained at the Hegelian' 
point of view as decadent. Tl|B was lfue of her most peace- 
loving philosophers. In the ye^ immediately preceding the 

-Great-WnrrWilhelm-Wundt w:as the outstanding philosopher" 

and psychologist in Germany. He was a'consistent Ideahst ,• 
but sought to build up a speculative philosophy in complete 
harmony with Natural Science. He was one of the first to 
attempt to develop Psycho|ogy on a scientific basis, and 
founded the first psychological laboratory in the -world in the 
University of Leipzig in 1879. Belie-ving that psychological 
knowledge, on account of the fact that it is the immediate 
revelation of the nature of consciousness, is superior to all 
other forms of knowledge, he came to the conclusion that 
the imiverse is in its ultimate nature spiritual, and he affirmed - 
that the essence of spirit is -will. Wundt probaWy_did more 
than any other thinker in our time to heal the traditional 
opposition between Science and Philosophy, and it is not 
surprising that when he perceived little e-vidence of the abate¬ 
ment of the old feud in England, he was led .to affirm that, 
so far as philosophy was concerned, Oxford and Cambridge 
were still in the Middle Ages. Wimdt died in 1920. 

But for some considerable time certain important changes 
had been goings on in England. England gradually woke up 
to the ffact that she had labour troubles and other serious 
social problems to face. The old order was rapidly changing. 

, She began to see her supremacy in the trade-markets of the 
world challenged and even her CQipjn^d of the sea threat¬ 
ened. It was perhaps no mere pleasure journey which Bang 
Edward, the Prince of social diplomats, made in 1907 to 
France, Spain, Pormgal, and Italy—a journey which was 
caricatured in the German papers as a huge spider -with the 
head of King Edward wea-ving a web about Germany. This 
“Umkreisungs Reise”, as the Germans called it, made them 
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very angry, particularly as the ultimate object oFtheyoumey 
seemed to them to be to woo Italy away from her alhance 
with Germany and*'Austria over to the more cordial fellow¬ 
ship of the Enghsh-French entente./’And so it began to a|)pear. 
that England was not Just dozing away her life in pea;beful 
contemplation and inert self-satisfaction. She also was begin- 
—ning-to-show-signs-of-aggressiveness;-and-the-philosopl 5 cal- 
counterpart of that nevi^ spirit is to be found in a movement 
started in 1902 by a number of young men in Oxford, the. 
fortress of Absolute Ideahsm, against the rule of that philo¬ 
sophy, which had now held almost undisputed sway there, 
and in the .Universities of the Enghsh-speaking world for 
over forty years. These men longed for a philosophy of 
action. They felt that the old contemplative type of philo¬ 
sophy which had completely unified the world and explained 
error and evil away, thus neutralising personal worth and 
initiative, had become sedentary and stale, and that the 
Idealistic garment which had hitherto lent dignity to the 
spiritual order of things had begun to show signs of drabness, 
threadbareness- and bagging at the knees. These young ad¬ 
vocates of \ more active and adventurous type of Hfe were 
the Personandeahsts, and their first manifesto appeared in a 
volume entitled Personal Idealism pubhshed by eight authors 
in i902.i.They were sympathetic with the older Ideahsm in 
its opposition,to Naturahsm, and in its spirituahstic interpreta¬ 
tion of the universe; but their sympathy extended no further. 
They strenuously objected to the method of criticising human 
experience, not firom the standpoint of human experience 
itself, but fr om t he visionary and impracticable standpoint of 
an absolute experience.” They also condemned Absolutism for 
its exclusive devotion to the intellectual side of man’s nature 

' At the same time, or even before the Personal Idealists made their * 
appearance in England, a similar movement was initiated by G. H. 
Howison in the University of CaHfomia against the philosophy of Josiah 
Royce of Harvard who was the outstanding representative of Absolute 
Ideahsm in the United States. 
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to the neglect of the feeling and voHtional side which they 
beheved constituted the'most important aspects of human 
personahty. They declined to pay homage to a Monistic 
Absolute which proclaimed the perfection of a’ world in 
which, human efforts counted for noidurig. They preferred 
the plurahstic brand of universe exhibited in every-day hfe 
-in-which-real-forces-of-evil-disputed-in-eternal-conflict-the- 
claim of the forces of goodness .to reign supreme. In a uni-' 
verse where there was no absolute guarantee of the ultimate 
victory of good over evil, human beings could, at least, join 
’with the higher forces of the world in the combat agrfnst 
evil and bring the whole weight of human purpose to bear' 
upon the issue with the reasonable hope of a progressive' 
advance in the direction of victory. . ■ 

Personal Idealism restored to Enghshthoughtits traditional 
method of empiricism which had been dethroned by Abso- 
' lute rdeahsm in favour of the transcendental or speculative . 
methods characteristic of the German Idealism. It sought 
truth, not in fixed formul^ estabhshed by the intellectual 
methods ofl'ogic, but inJ^ms of g^nerahsations or. extracts 
from human experience. It was a new philosophy of progress 
based upon the reality of humm effort and' the efficacy of 
human ideals, and it was this new attimde which made it so 
different from Herbert Spencer’s philosophy of progress with 
its mechanistic ring and its materiahstic outlook. Personal 
Ideahsm sought to estabfish its claim to comprehensiveness 
on the basis of a new psychology pf personahty—a psycho¬ 
logy which preceded on the assumption that the ferf secret 
of huitian development was to be found neither in the me¬ 
chanistic conception of Science, nor in the principle of 
Natural Selection as conceived by the Evolutionary theory 
^ of Darwin, but in the teleological interpretation of person- 
‘ ahty which saWi in the spontaneity of feehng and purposive 
action the true creative power and directing principle in¬ 
volved in the ideal of world progress. 

■While the Personal Ideafists were vahandy striving to 
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avert the doom that threatened the extinction of human 
personahty, as a result at once of namralism which denied 
the reality of human freedom and of an Absolutism which 
guaranteed the perfection of the universe without the aid of 
human effort, they found a very welcome and powerful 
support across the EngHsh Channel, where a new star was 
rapidly rising on the philosophical horizon to light up the 
' world with a larger vision of the meaning of Hfe. .This was 
the French philosopher Henri Bergson, who is witho ut d o ubt 
th'e'^ut"sfanding“s^eculative^hilosop^ world to^y. 

Bergson became a Professor in the College de France in 1900. 

He chose for his home a house in a peaceful and secluded 
place just outside the boundary off Paris. T his ho use was- 
surrounded by a high paling permitting him to hvenife~aff——^ 
complete privacy. He spent his long vacation in the Jura 
Mountains just west of Geneva, and from his villa which 
stood high among the pine trees he had an uninterrupted 
view of Mont Blanc and Lake Leman and the whole sur¬ 
rounding country. Bergson beheved that the power of con¬ 
centration was the secret of success in hfe and indeed the' 
secret of genius. He carried this conviction into his own Hfe, 
and in the seclusion from the world which he enjoyed in his 
home, he could find time for concentration and contempla¬ 
tion. The possibihty of such a spiritual retreat became very 
necessary when, later, practically over-night, Bergson be¬ 
came world-famous. In the session of 1908-9 when it was 
my privilege to attend Bergson’s lecmres, about fifty or 
sixty hearers came regularly to sit on the hard benches with¬ 
out backs in the Colliige de France to'hear him expound his 
philosophy. Two or friTee years later, when his chief work 
Creative Evolution became well known, the largest amphi¬ 
theatre in the Sorbonne could not accommodate the crowds 
of society people who flocked to sit at his feet. Bergson was 
a modest retiring man with a sensitive and almost ascetic 
face. I fancy he was not particularly enamoured of his sudden 
, rise to popularity. His lecmres were dehvered dehberately 
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and with great precision of phrase and beauty of form. 
He is perhaps the greatest poet-philosopher since Plato, 
and certainly his Creative Evolution is richer in poetic 
imagery than any philosophical writings since Plato’s Dia¬ 
logues. 

Beginning with consciousness, the nature of which is re¬ 
vealed in Psychology, Bergson came to the conclusion that 
while consciousness, in the immediacy and fluidity of its 
content, gives thg_best clue to the ultim ate natureiofreality.- 
it itself cannot lay claim to the supremacy assigned it by the 
Idealists. The supreme principle of the universe is not con¬ 
sciousness in the form uf reason or will, or of some higher 
form of sentient experience such as Bradley advocates. It is 
rather life conceived as the great creative time-process—the 
e/dn vital as he calls it. Time is thus given a new significance 
^riginally suggested by Plato in the Timaeus. It is tiiat spon¬ 
taneous" creative activity or vital impulse which expresses 
itselE^in the forward movement of the evolutionary process. 
It flows along like a stream, spontaneously dividing itself 
into innumerable rivtdets, each a creative impulse giving 
birth to something new. Thesescreative forces are not pushed 
on from behind by some mechanical system of causation nor 
are they pulled on from in front by some teleological device 
equally mechanical in its significance. They are absolutely 
spontaneous, and the outcome of their creative activity is un¬ 
predictable. As the' stream of Hfe moves on, carrying the 
whole past with it, an,d ever-enlarging and enriching itself 
with the new; creadons^of the present and the possibilities 
extending into the future, there is a continuous slowing up 
of part of its movement resulting in its congealment into 
matter, much as sediment is formed and deposited in a river. 
But'Inatter must be carried along as so much baggage, and 
the problem thus involved ocrapies the greater part of our 
conscious activities. That is why Bergson affirms that the 
intellect is adapted only to the prat^tical tasks of Hfe or to the 
life of action which involves the knqwledge of soHds and the 
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necessary adaptations to them. The intellect is not capable of 
penetrating the central stream which bathes these soHds and 
organises them to participate more folly in its onward flow. 
The intellect is capable of thinking of a world extended in 
space, but not of life which is in its essence time. Life cannot 
be thought; it must be hved. Thus from an intellectual point 
of view, we may measure the width, depth and speed of a 
river -with the idea, perhaps, of working out a power scheme, 
but in order to appreciate the Hfe of the river we must Hve it 
by jumping into it and swimming with the current. In the 
same way, to experience the glow of hfe, one must dip into 
it in those intuitional ghmmerings which are far removed 
from all practical interests. One must , experience it as an 
iimer intensity, in such flashes of insight as come to the pure 
scientist, the poet, the artist, and the speculative philosopher 
in moments of disinterested contemplation. But intuition 
must not be regarded as a completed form of intellectual-, 
activity, as in Bradley’s sense of intuition. It is rather a 
special insight which parallels the inteUigence of man. In¬ 
tuition, in fact, more closely resembles the direct sympathetic 
understanding characteristic of instinct, than it does the ana¬ 
lytical approach to reahty of inteUigence. Like instinct, in¬ 
tuition is more natural, more fluid and more penetrating 
than the inteUect which tends to tie itself up to mathematical 
and logical formulae and divides reahty up into bits, instead ' 
of grasping it m its flowing namre. Itis thus morein harmony 
with the continuity and creative spontaneity of hfe, since it 
enables us to project ourselves more directly into the central 
stream of life. The aim of the speculative philosopher, there¬ 
fore, wfll be to catch those intuitive ghmmerings of the 
essence of reality and attempt to weave them into a con¬ 
sistent picture, just as it will be the aim of the educator to 
develop that spontaneity ofopersonahty which adapts itself 
most readily and most sensitively to an ever-changing and 
ever-expanding world. That flexibihty of adaptation is, in 
fact, the secret of pohteness, humour and the graces of hfe 
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generally, which always charm because they preclude the 
very appearance of stiffness, mechanism, awkwardness and 
. artiflciahty. Bergson was a genuine prophet of the spiritual 
Hfe in the most elevated and less conventional sense of that 
term, as indicating a delicate sensitivity to the refinement 
and beauty of the inner life of imaginative spontaneity and 
contemplative creativeness in which man rises to his highest. 
His philosophy is a reflexion of the imaginativeness, the 
-“flexibilityrthe'vivacity,"the'pohteness"and“ideaH'smrofi“the“ 
French people at their best. 

The philosophy of BergsOn lent support not only to 
Personal IdeaHsm, but to another movement in the United 
States and England which was closely aUied with that move¬ 
ment. This was Pragmatism. Its greatest representative was 
WiUiam James of Harvard. Starting hfe like Wundt as a 
. physiologist, James turned to'psychology and in 1890 pro¬ 
duced his Principles of Psychology which still remains the 
greatest classic yrork on that su%ect. James had a remark¬ 
ably dehcate sense for psychological.analysis which.far ex¬ 
ceeded his more scientific cciiitributions to the new,psycho¬ 
logy. This is in conformity with a well-known saying that 
WiUiam James was a psychologist who wrote hke a novehst, 
while his brother Henry James was a novehst who-wrote hke 
a psychologist. Later James- turned from Psychology to 
‘Philosophy. In this field, despite the • popularity of his 
Pragmatism, pubhshed in 1907, and the rich suggestiveness of 
other works, he has not left the same impress as in the field 
of Psychology. His writings sometimes savour of flippancy 
and occasionaUy of something approaching opportunism. 
His coUeague Santayana states that when James’s Pragmatism 
appeared, it gave him a rude shock. “I could not stom^h 
that way of speaking of truth”, he says. / ^ 

James was in his philosophical outlook deeply influenced 
by the British empirical philosophy of Hume and MiU, and 
by his own early training in the biological sciences. In both/ 
his psychology and his philosophy the biological nom 
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dominated his whole thinking. His conception of the ‘stream 
of consciousness’ was the psychological counterpart of the 
fluidity of Bergson’s biological conception of the ‘stream 
of life’. In his philosophy James translated the biological 
conception of hfe into terms of action. His Pragmatism is the 
philosophical counterpart of die American democracy. The 
Presidents of the United States belong to no fixed Mder of 
succession, but are for the most part self-made m^n. Their 
' lives are ihoulded”iir"the~strehuous'busihesTactivitieTahd 
practical pohtics of a vigorous rapidly developing nation 
■with its o'wn particular set of all-engrossing problems; and 
they are made presidents by the confidence of the people in 
the ■wisdom of their pohcies and the integrity of their person- / 
ahdes. In the same way, according to Pragmarisml, the great/ 
ruling philosophical truths belong to no fiiced system of 
di^vdne order of things, but are made in the strenuous pro¬ 
cesses of experience. Their worth, in the last analysis, depends 
upon their abihty to give direction to the practical hfe. 
Even scientific truths which are often supposed to be stricdy 
demonstrable and even seem to decipher authentically 
the eternal thoughts of the Almighty really constitute no 
absolute transcript of reaHty. They are only generahsations 
from experience and, since experience is fluid, and in the 
continuous process of expansion, they can serve only as 
approximations which firom s£me point of ■wew may be 
useful. 

Pragmatism Hmbers up the mind, gi^ving to it that flexi- 
bihty which discerns the shortcomings of the so-called eternal 
and immutable truths, in relation to the needs of a gro^wing 
world. New truths are in the constant process of generation 
to harmonise ■with changing conditions, changing needs and 
changing experiences. These new truthsT must, however, fit 
in to the whole context of experience past and present ■with 
its forward look to the future. They must verify themselves 
in the strictest and broadest sense, which means in relation 
to experience as a whole. But there are some truths which . 
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cannot demonstrate themselves in accordance with the 
methods of science and logic. Such are certain moral and 
rehgious truths which are of the utmost significance for 
action. We may take as an example the ancient dispute 
between MateriaBsm and Spirituahsm, which, if left to the 
intellectual methods of science and logic, becomes intermui- 
able. Viewing the problem, however, in the fight of the 
outlook presented by, the rival h ypotheses so far a s the_life_ 

-of“actionfisl:oncerned 7 iffakes on a new meaning. Scientific 

materialism, as at present understood, predicts the ultimate 
destruction of the universe md thus spells “final wreck and 
tragedy” in regard to human values and human aspirations. 
A world with God in it, on the other hand, would at least 
hold out some hope that whatever may happen in the course 
of time, “tragedy is only provisional and partial and ship¬ 
wreck and dissolution not the absolutely final things”. 
“Materialism means simply the denial that the moral order 
is eternal, and the cutting off of ultimate hopes; spiritualism 
means the affirmation of an eternal moral order and the 
letting loose of hope. 

The same attimde determines the issue between Pessimism 
and Optimism. Pessimism preaches the gloomy doctrine of 
ultimate defeat. Optimism the comfortable doctrine of 
assured victory. But an Optimism which affirms the world 
to be absolutely good is just as unacceptable as a Pessimism 
which affirms it to be absolutely hopeless; for both nullify 
the significance of human effort. It is far better to accept the 
world as experience reveals it actually to be—a Pluralistic 
Universe, which is to say, a universe sufficiently loosely 
jointed in its construction to permit the, free play of a multi- 
mde of forces, some making for harmony and some for 
discord, hi such a world of conflicting powers, there are all 
sorts of possibilities for human beings, and personalities 
higher than human beings, to join in the conflict on the side 
of the forces making for harmony in a vigorous co-operative 
^ Pragmatism, p. 107. 
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eflfort to make the world better. This is James’s doctrine of 
Meliorism—the doctrine that the world is neither absolutely 
good nor absolutely bad, but that it affords abundmt possi- 
bdities of becoming better, and invites us to enter whole¬ 
heartedly into the great game of life which thus presents 
itself This is the ohtlook which produces a real faith in the 
ultimate goodness of the world—conceived not as an accom- 
phshed reahty, but as the supreme goal of action—an oudook 

“wliich"adds reahfy and'zest"to'life;“and'itis“not“difficulfto'see““ 

in this philosophy just the outlook of the young vigorous 
America of James’s own day, enlarged and idealised in a' 
world portrait. 

It is the same motive which rises to the dominant note in 
James’sfinal remarks on the rehgious outlook of Pragmatism. 

May not religious optimism be too idyllic > Must all be saved i Is no 
price to be paid in the work of salvation ? Is the last word sweet ; Is all 
‘yes, yes’ in the universe! Doesn’t'the fact of ‘no’ stand at the very 
core of life! Doesn’t the very ‘seriousness’ that we attribute to life 
mean that ineluctable noes and losses form a part of it, that there are 
genuine-sacrifices somewhere, and that something permanently drastic 
and bitter'always remams at the bottom of its cup! 

I cannot speak officially as a pragmatist here; all I can say is that my own 
pragmatism offers no objection to my taking sides with this more moral¬ 
istic view, and giving up the claim of total reconciliation. The possibihty 
of this is involved in the pragmatistic willingness to treat plurafism as a 
serious hypothesis. In the end it is our faith and not our logic that decides 
such questions, and I deny the right of any pretended logic to veto my 
own faith. I find myself willing to take the universe to be really dangerous 
and adventurous, without therefore backing out and crying ‘no play’. 

I am willing to think that the prodigal-son attitude, open to us as it is in 
many Vicissitudes, is not the right and final attitude towards the whole of 
life. I am willing that there should be real losses and real losers, and no 
total preservation of all that is. I can believe in the ideal as an- ultimate, 
not as an origin, and as an extract, not the whole. When the cup is poured 
ofil the dregs are left behind fonever, but the possibfiity of what is poured 
off is sweet enough to accept.^ 

' Pragmatism, pp. 295-6. 
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James’s Pragmatism was a very delectable mess of pottage, 
which had a way of steaming up'and boiHng over in briUiant 
literary outbursts of great freshness and rare fragrance. But 
while its particular flavouring proved very appetising to a 
rising generation of young and vigorous thinkers, it afforded 
no regulation diet for their diverse tastes. The result was that, 
just as the Pragmatists had affirmed that there was no one 
truth with a capital T, but a variety of trudis corres ponding 
to varibusTituatioriTanff jpufpose^so it turned out that there 
was no one Pragmatism but as many Pragmatisms as there 
were explorers in the new and novel field of philosophic 
enquiry. 

Next to James the most important representative of the 
Pr^^matic movement is John Dewey. He has not the bril- 
haiicy of the light literary touch of James but he is a more 
consistent logical thinker, anff it is possible that, for this 
reason, his influence on philosophy may be wider and more 
permanent. Dewey was originally an Ideahst of the Hegehan 
School, but early in Hfe he was caught up by, and became 
immersed in, the practical currents of the great Middle West, 
and gradually drifted away from Ideahsm in the direction of 
a philosophy which made thought the servant of action. 
His particular type of Pragmatism has appropriately been 
called Instrumentalism or Experimentalism. 

Dewey’s revolt against ideafism was due to his grQwing 
disbehefin the reahty of the finished logical system of thought 
which that’philosophy proclaimed. The mistake of Ideahsm 
was to regard thought or reason as the supreme principle of 
experience. It is rather a functional element in experience. 
Thought has no independent value in itself. Its value is 
relative to the art of living. When life proceeds normally, 
we act, but when conflict arises among those impulses which 
lead to action we are forced to think in order to determine 
the direction which action is to fake. Thus thought furnishes, 
in its activities, tools or instruments to deal vflth situations in 
which action has been interrupted, or to anticipate possible 

7-3 
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interruptions. Our ideas and ideals ate consequently in a 
continuous process of change on account of the necessity of 
adapting themselves to new situations and nqw problems 
which are constantly arising, and the^r vaHdity and perman¬ 
ency will depend upon their abihty to serve adequately and 
continuously those vital functions wmeh give hfe its ultimate 
meaning. Philosophical thinking is thus in the last analysis 
an experimental approach to the problems of the social hfe 
in”whidh inah~finds”'tlie~most complete”cxpfeSion”of“his” 
higher faculties. It means perpfetud examination, clarifi¬ 
cation and reconstruction, in the hght of an ever-enlarging 
experience, of those fundamental purposes and working 
principles which are developing to fruition in our socid 
activities. j 

Dewey has npfbeen content to occupy himself with mere 
philosophical theorising. He ^has sought to introduce the 
philosophy of experimentatioh into particular departments 
of the social life. He has achieved great success, and has 
exerted a wide influence in the sphere of education. Here, 
also, the idea has been to get/away from rigidity of system, 
frothing could be more detrimental to educational advance¬ 
ment than the traditional cuixiculum and the cut-and-dried 
methods ofinstructioii taughj in the old-time training schools 
for teachers and insisted upon by supervisors and inspectors. 
The new attitude involved a competent knowledge of the 
capacities of the child and the nature of the social structure in 
which the life of the child is to find its most complete ex¬ 
pression. This is possible cmly through the experimental 
approach on as scientific a basis as this field of investigation 
permits. The same attitude to the other social sciences is 
indicated in the following passage; 

Intellectual prophecy is dangerous; but if I read the cultural signs of the 
times aright, the next synthetic/movement in philosophy will emerge 
when the significance of the social sciences and arts has become an object 
of reflective attention in the same way that mathematical and physical 
sciences have been made the objects of thought in the past, and when their 
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full import is grasped. If I read these signs wrongly, neverAeless the 
statement may sLand as a token of a factor significant in my. own intel¬ 
lectual development.' ' V 

The fact that life presents -a continuous succession'of, 
problems which, according to the Pragmatic outlook, re¬ 
quires the ingenuity of human intelligence in the interests of 
action, suggests that the world does not display that degree . 

of rationality which h as been credited to it by Ideahsm. It _ 

~has accordingly become the function of inteUigence to create 
rationality where it docs not exist and particularly in those 
spheres where the normal activities of life meet with resist¬ 
ance. Now the rationahty of the universe was based upon 
the theory that the physical world is ultimately constituted 
by-a supreme all-inclusive mind, and that its existence is 
identical with the process of knowing. But it now begins to 
appear that the physical world cannot thus be dissolved into 
the spiritual processes of mind. It appears, on the other hand, 
to manifest an independent reaHty of its own, and to offer to 
the activity of mind the resistance of^;,^ aHen world. The 
independence of the physical world was first won back for 
it from Ideahsm by the pubHcation of an article entitled “The 
Refutation of Ideahsm” by G. E. Moore of Cambridge, in 
Mind in 1903, and later, in his Philosophical Studies in 1922. 

A similar refutation of Ideahsm appeared in Bertrand Russell’s 
Problems of Philosophy in 1912. This reaction against Ideahsm 
which has been called the Neio Realism was paralleled in the 
United States by the pubheadon of a volume entitled the 
New Realism in 1912 by six leaders of Americm thought, 
and by another volume entitled Essays in Critical Realism 
pubhshed by seven other leading thinkers in 1920. These 
and other writings, together with the new movement in 
Psychology called Behaviourism, originated more recently in 
the United States, has brought that country well to the fore 
in the sphere of philosophical activity to-day. 

There has been considerable divergence of theory between 
' Contemporary American Philosophy, vol. n, p. 26. 
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the New Realists and the Critical ReaHsts, the former holding 
that we know the world directly through certain perspectives 
or elements which are selected by the mind and enter into its 
life, the latter maintaining that we really know the world 
only by inference through our perceptions of it. There is also 
considerable difference of interpretation among the indivi¬ 
dual members of both schools, but in spite of these there is . 
general agreement that the physica l world i s independent of„„ 
mind and very much like the world of common-sense with 
which physics presents us. 

The trend of philosophical speculation away from Ideahsm 
in the direction of Realism has had very important conse¬ 
quences for the philosophical outlook as to the significance 
of life. And here it is necessary to distinguish between Meta¬ 
physical Ideahsm and Moral Ideahsm. The former is a theory 
of the'constitution of the universe; the latter represents an 
attitude to hfe and is not necessarily dependent upon the 
former. Now, while the new reahstic movement has dis¬ 
credited Ideahsm as a metaphysic, it has retained or even 
strengthened its Ideahstic outlook upon hfe. In doing so, it 
has, no doubt, passed through a severe process of disillusion¬ 
ment; but it believes that in the interests of the best that hfe 
has to offer, it is much preferable to know the world as it is— 
even at its worst—than to continue to hve in a world of 
illusions bolstered up by a discredited metaphysic calculated • 
to stimulate our courage and to preserve Qur faith. This note 
is particularly strong in the philosophic outlook of Bertrand 
Russell, who finds it necessary to seek compensation for the 
disillusionment of an ahen world by building up a world of 
ideals within the inner and more intimate world of man’s 
own making. This is the faith upon which Russell’s Free 
Man’s Worship is based. 

'“Brief and powerless is man’s life; on him and all his race the slow, sure 
doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruc¬ 
tion, omnipotent matter rolls on its relendess way; for'Man, condemned 
, to-day to lose his dearest, tb-morrow himself to pass through the gate of 
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darkness, it remains only to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty 
thoughts that ennoble his little day; disdaining the coward terrors of the 
slave of Fate, to worship at the shrine that his own hands have built; 
undismayed by the empire of chance, to preserve a mind free from the 
wanton tyranny that rules his outward life; proudly defiant of the irresist¬ 
ible forces that tolepte, for a moment, liis knowledge and his condemna¬ 
tion, to sustain alorie, a weary but unyielding Atlas, the world that his own 
ideals have fashidned despite the tramplhig march of unconscious power.' 

-FouRalphPerryroneoftliLrleading'American^Realistsrthe— 

outlook is not nearly so desperate. We are, he maintains, 
scarcelyjustified in adopting the attitude of martyrdom unless 
such an attitude promises to be, in the best sense, wise and 
profitable. 

There is nothing dispiriting in realism. It involves the aifccptMice of - 
the given situation as it is, with no attempt to think or imagine it already^’ 
good. But it involves no less the conception of the reafity and power of 
Hfe. It is opposed equally to an idealistic anticipation of the victory of 
spirit, and to an ideahstic confession of the impotence of spirit. In this 
sense all bold and forward living is realistic. It involves a sense for things 
as they are, an ideal of things as they should be, and a determination that, 
through enlightened action, things shall in time come to be what they 
. should be.’ 

The tendency of the reahstic Metaphysics to return to the 
common-sense material world of Physical Science is supported 
by the recent Behaviouristic movement in Psychology 
of which John B. Watson is the originator. James had' 
already in his psychology discredited the time-honoured 
conception of the soul as a spiritual substance,' and the 
Behaviouristic trend since James has gone still further in 
questioning the reality of Ae traditional concepts of mind 
and consciousness as spiritual'entities. But while this move¬ 
ment in psychology has turned away, fronx spirimalism in 
. the direction of materiahsm. Physics, which hitherto scoffed 
at the spirituahstic conception of the universe formulated by 

' Philosophical Essays, p. 70.' 

. ' ’ Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 347. 
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Idealism, has experienced a change of heart as remarkable as s 
it is sudden. This has been due, in the first place, to the com -1 
plete collapse of the three-dimensional Space of Newton ' 
following the investigations of Minkowski, Lorentz.^and 
Einstein, and, in the second place, to the shattering of the 
atom—the traditional unit of matter—^into electrons, wave¬ 
lengths or radiations, the more precise nature of which we 
do not know, as a result of the investigations of-Rutherford, 
“Bohf7 Heisenberg7 DFBfogHe,’andSchr 6 din^r 7 TKe"one'fact~ 
that stands out is that these newly-discovered elements, 
out of which matter is constructed, whatever they may be 
ultimately, appear to display an indeterminateness which is 
quite hostile to the old determinism of physics. Thus the 
electrons of which, according to Rutherford and Bohr, the 
atom is composed do not revolve about their nucleus in a 
completely regular manner but have a way of shooting 
suddenly from one orbit to another. As Bertrand RusseU 
puts it, they seem to jump Hke a flea. But no one has yet 
discovered whether the Jumpings of the flea are to be ex¬ 
plained on the basis of mechanical law or are to be attributed 
to sl^r natural flea-^om caprice. In any case, the tendency 
to-day in Physics is away from the rigidly deterministic 
conception of the Universe; and it is strange to witness some 
of our most distinguished scientists like Whitehead, Edding¬ 
ton, and Jeans turning into speculative philosophers and 
proclaiming the spiritual government of the Universe. These 
thinkers have, in fact, seen a new light, confessed their sins 
and reaffirmed their faith in the God which the scientists of 
the eighteenth cenmry either discarded altogether or banished 
beyond the outer confines of the material world. 

The conversion of the scientists has, unfortunately, come 
too late. For Speculative Philosophy has, true to form, 
moved on in advance. It now declares that the Naturahstic- 
Spirimahstic controversy is out-vy-om and a thing of the past. 
For, in the light of recent scientific investigations and philo¬ 
sophical speculations, neither matter nor spirit, in the old 
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sense, can be regarded as the ultimate background of the 
Universe. They are, in fact, both evolved out of a more 
fundamental reahty than either. This theory was suggested 
(by James in his Essays on Radical Empiricism, pubhshed in 
1912. In that work James proclaimed that the original stuff 
out of which the universe is composed is Pure Experience, by 
which he means something which is neither mind nor. matter, 
but the original source of both . Tho ugh it is, p erhaps, more 
”of thelfature^^f mindThan of matter, it becomes matter in 
the same way that it becomes mind, namely, through differ¬ 
ent arrangements or configurations of its elements, whatever 
they may be. Bertrand Russell has named these original 
elements of the primordial substance “neutral particulars”.. 
These are just the space-time points or “events”, of the 
Relativity Theory, and Russell affirms that out of them the 
whole world of matter and mind may be constructed with 
the'aid of logical principles, which are even more funda¬ 
mental than the laws ofmathematics; 

James came to philosophy through psychology and the 
whole of his thiujdng has been dominated by the interests 
and methods of>\ psychology. Bertrand Russell, though 
originally a mathematician, came to the conclusion th^t logic 
was tfie most fundWental of all the scientific approaches to 
truth. But there are the mathematicians,.the natural scientists, 
the social scientists, the philosophers and the modern theolo¬ 
gians who are quite sincere in beheving that they have special 
fields of investigation and special methods which cannot be 
reduced to the simpHcity of one fundamental science. Besides, 
there are the approaches through hterature and art which 
provide their own special vistas in the search for truth. An 
attempt to do justice to all these different interests and to 
reveal their development and interrelation has been made in 
a treatise entitled Space, Timi, and Deity pubHsh^d m 1920 
by Professor S. Alexander of "Manchester, 'Eng^d. This is 
perhaps one of the most comprehensive speculative s^fstepis of 
recent years and is, without doubts destined to become a clastic.- 
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Alexander’s theory may be briefly stated. The universe is 
ultimately a continuum of Space-Time points or events, in 
which time is the dynamic principle related to space as mind 
is to body. This Space-Time continuum is in its essence 
motion and is in the continuous process of evolution to ever 
higher quahtative levels. Out of Space-Time is first evolved 
the electron, which is the si mplest element which Science 
"hno^v^^leStup to date. Electrons form into atoms, atoms 
into molecules, and in this way the whole material world 
comes into existence. Out of and beyond the materi^world, 
new configurations of Space-Time evolve giving rise to life 
which is a new quahtative level of being. Next follow in the 
process of evolution consciousness and self-consciousness. 
These represent quahtative levels constituted by the greater 
complexity of thek particular configurations, the special' 
quahty of self-consciousness being spirit. It will thus be 
obvious, that spirit does not come at .the beginning of things, 
as in accordance with the Ideahstic philpsophy. It is the 
result of a long process of evolution and, although matter 
antedates spirit in the evolutionary process, it also has no 
claim to be the ultimate stuff of thin gs, since it is itself a pro¬ 
duct of evolution. It will be noted further that, though 
motion may be said to be the ultimate stuff of reahty, this is 
not motion in the purely mechanical sense of that term but 
motion conceived as harbouring in itself that creative power 
which is the essence of Bergson’s San vital. If it is not spirit, 
it. has the potency of becoming spirit in the course of its de¬ 
velopment^ But having attained tins level, the evolutionary 
process has by no means reached its final end. It is true that 
the. spiritual qualities of man as they are revealed in Science, 
-Literature, Art, Philosophy, Morals, and ReHgion, are the 
highest qualities which have yet come into being, but the 
universe is probably as yet but in its infancy. There he in it in¬ 
finite possibflities of the emergence of still higher quahtative 
levels, each new level being related to the one immediately 
preceding it as life is related to rnatter; or consciousness to 
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Ufe. The new level which is always in the process of emer¬ 
gence Alexander calls“Deity”. Thenamreofdeitycannever 
be predicted since it is a spontaneous outgrowth out of the 
whole of the past. All we know is that the greater com¬ 
plexity involved in the new configurations which give it its 
special quahty guarantee that that quahty will be of a higher 
-order than-thauofithe-level which is supersededr^-Deityrthenj- 
is the newer, fuller and richer order of things toward which 
the universe is ever striving in the totahty of its development; 
and God is the whole universe specially characterised by the 
urge of nisus toward deity manifested-in the time-process. 
In this continuous emergence of even higher quahties and 
values, God finds expression for the potentiahties of His own 
inner hfe. In that hfe man is privileged to participate in the 
developnaent of those spiritual values which belong to the 
qualitative level of self-consciousness. In this sphere one 
might say he is an inspired co-worker with God in the ascent 
to deity. Rehgion is, in fact, just that inner feeling of our 
oneness with God in that eternal urge which ever makes for 
higher things. God is thus not merely, in the sense of 
Matthew Arnold, the power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness, but the power within as well as without our¬ 
selves which makes for deity, which is something higher 
than righteousness. Deity is the ever higher evolving goal of 
God’s activity. 

In this outline of Alexander’s theory, it will be noticed 
that each quaHtative level of reahty will have its own special 
sciences, and that the sciences of one level, however much 
they may lean on the sciences of the preceding levels, cannot 
be reduced to them. Thus the Biological Sciences y^hich 
attempt to explore the level of life caimot be reduced to the 
Physical and Chemical Sciences ^hich have to do vfith the 
material world; nor can Psychoitigy and the other Social 
Sciences, however much they may make use of the truths 
formulated by the Biological Sciences, be reduced to those 
sciences. It is also to be noted that, as the conceptions of God 
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and Deity fqrm die coping-stones of this metaphysical 
system, and as fehgion is accorded its own particular reahty 
in the realm of spiritual values, Theology is restored to 
something of the old place of honour which it originally 
enjoyed among the pursuits of knowledge. This changed 
attitude to Theology has been very pronounced during the 
„past_twenty-five„years,. and I beheve that no one who has 
followed and learned to appreciate the excellent work which 
has been carried along such lines as BibHcal Criticism, Com¬ 
parative Rehgion, the Philosophy of Rehgion and Neo- 
Scholastic Philosophy will grudge to the new methods and 
oudook of Theology an important place among the intel- 
lecmal disciplines. 

I have finished the story which I have been invited to teU, 
and I sincerely hope that, however much I have failed to do 
justice to the various philosophies discussed, I have, at least, 
not misrepresented them or failed to present to you their 
essential features.. And now I must make the rather sad con¬ 
fession that, out of the wealth of the speculative tendencies 
of the immediate past, I find it impossible to extract the 
promise of anything like a clear-cut solution of the problems 
which to-day so deeply agitate our civihsation. Yet I beheve 
that meditation upon some of the main ideas which I have 
oudined may enable us to catch a sense of some dim melodies 
floating on the wings of time, and breathing out a promise, 
faint but fair to contemplate, that in the birth md growth of 
things of deeper truth and worth, they wfll swell into a new 
world symphony that will rise above the noisy clash of 
narrow material interests and the loud beatings of preten¬ 
tious drums, and open up the soul of man to a god-Hke sense 
of understanding that will see the interests of all men as one 
and heal the ills that now infect his Httle wbrld and mar the 
vision of a larger Hfe. But time wfll permit only of a few 
remarks. 

I would first of all remark that each of these speculative 
theories I have endeavoured to present to you is an attempt 
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at a world-portrait sketched first with as much scientific 
’accuracy as possible and filled in with elements drawn from 
experience selected and arranged in the proper perspective 
by the creative imagination. Since, however, science is 
growing at an ever-accelerating rate and the human imagi¬ 
nation is never at rest, no speculative portrait can possibly 
b e final. The main thin g in speculative philp_sQRhv„isj:o_make_ 
sure that the imaginative content is drawn from experience 
as a whole, and, it is scarcely necessary to add, experience at 
its..best. For it is reasonable to suppose that our higher aspira¬ 
tions are more likely to be in tune with the real namre of the 
universe than our changing moods and those narrower in¬ 
terests which too often mar our philosophic oudook. 

But even granted that speculative philosophers may give 
us as faithful an interpretation of Hfe as is humanly possible, 
it is still impossible to expect anything hke complete uni¬ 
formity. Tms is just because no two individuals, however 
sensitive to the iimer meaning of things, can see life in exacdy 
the same perspective. Some aspects, however, Avill be more 
or less common and these will stand out in greater reHef. I 
shall endeavour to deal briefly with one tendency which 
seems to dominate in recent developments. 

It must be obvious that the most recent developments have 
given tdrthe intellect a more subordinate place in the whole 
context of life than it formerly tended to occupy in philo¬ 
sophical speculation. The intellect, in fact, can no longer 
assume the only, or even the chief, role in the great drama in 
which truth is crowned as king. It must take its place among 
the other dominating impulses in the forward flow of hfe. 
Pure intellect, so-ciUed, which attempts to run its own course 
apart, is apt to draw us into'those dogmatic backwashes 
which tend to dam the rhythmic flow of truth, and too often 
it emits a shallow and poisonom type of cynicism that casts 
its bhghting breath upon the fresh and fragrant flowers that 
bloom in the verdant meadows all along the stream. The 
world affords iriany avenues to truth, and perhaps those 



truths that flow into the contemplative mind from the golden 
sunset on the broad undulating prairie, from the subHme 
majesty of the mountain peaks, from the wide expanse of 
the open sea, or from the boundless glory of the starry 
heavens may be more potent to open up the mind to the 
higher visions of truth than the cold formulae of the de- 
-tacheddntellect._And-the-samamay_be.said.inj:egard_to_the__ 
contemplation of the great issues of life itself when the finer 
sentiments are allowed free and full power of expression. It 
was, in fact, something'''of this feeling which inspired Kant, 
that intellectual giant of the eighteenth century, to exclaim: 

Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing admiration 
and awe, the oftener and the more steadily we reflect on them: the starry 
heavens above and the moral law within. 

In m< 3 ^=nT^hich the intellectual hfe has to such a large 
extent been dominated by the interest in the Natural Sciences, 
and in which human progress has usually been measured in 
terms of the material prosperity made possible by scientific 
discoveries, we are apt to forget that there are powers in the 
universe which are more significant than the forces of nature. 
These are the powers which lie within the human mind; and 
it is just because these powers rise above the forces of nature, 
to control them or to defy them, that ICant maintained that 
they are the true source of the feeling of the subhme. As yet 
the realm of mental realities, in comparison with the world 
of namre, remains but inadequately explored and inade¬ 
quately understood, and for this reason it has not been 
sufliciendy organised to give direction and depth to the 
stream of human life. So it is that, even at a time of such 
magnificent developments in the field of Natural Science, 
such as we have witnessed in the last quarter of a century, 
it would appear that the strearn of life has been running 
shallow and uncontrolled; and that is why, perhaps, we seerh 
at present to be floating so perilously close to the rocks. At 
a time very similar to our own when great scientific advances 
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were accompanied by a narrow materialisric utilitarianism, 
a shallow intellectualism and a superficial optimism, the 
great philosopher-preacher Joseph Butler was led to affirm: 

Our province is virtue and religion, life and manners: the science of 
improving the temper, and making the heart better. This is the field 
assigned us to cultivate.... He who should find out one rule to assist us 
-in -this-work,-would-deserve-infinitely better-of-mankindf-than-all-the- 
improvers of other knowledge put together.' 

In concluding this series of lectures commemorating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of this university, I 
would like to reaffirm the sentiment contained in the words 
of Joseph Butler. In doing so, I do not in any way wish to 
underestimate the great vSue of scientific knowledge or of 
the intellectual attitude generally. I could hope, on the 
contrary, that the methods of scientific research might be 
extended and appHed to a more intensive study of the pressing 
social problems of our day. My purpose is rather to repeat 
what I have already indicated—that if our speculative philo¬ 
sophies are to be genuine world-portraits, they must embody 
in themselves an oudook which is broad enough and deep 
enough to do justice to hfe as a whole. A narrow intellec- 
malism is quite as intolerable as a shallow sentimentahsm, 
and it ought to be possible to cultivate a philosophical attitude 
to hfe which wdl do'Justice at once to the best fruits of know¬ 
ledge, and to the finer sentiments,,y'hich flow out of a 
genuine enthusiasrh for the welfare of mankind. Only that 
deeper understanding which is bom of knowledge and of 
love will enable us to penetrate the inner secrets of hfe, to 
illuminate its true spiritual values and to give direction in 
the world of practical affairs. This is the spirit which I hope 
will become firmly embedded in the foundational traditions 
of this University. 

' Sermon xv, sect. 16. 


